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^V727To His Royal tiicHHESS 

FREDERICK 

PRINCE of WALES. 



Beg Leave to ob- 
ferve to Your 
Royal High- 
ness, by way of 
IntroduOTon to 
the following Piece, that the 
hk Idea of Virtue is form- 
A » ed 




iv DedicA'jciok. 

^d with the greateft Beauty 
and Simplicity^ and {>laced in 
the moft agreeable Lights by 
coniidering it as a Kefine- 
ment on rleafiire. The ele- 
gant Choice of Pleafures is 
not only the Teft of Delica- 
cy and Politenels, but the di- ! 
fnnguifliing Mark of Moral i 
Excellence and Perfediion: 
And the Skill of making this 
Choice is of itfelf fuiEcient 
to dire6l our Steps through 
the Labyrinth tmt leads to 
Happinefs. 



This Science, in the Ex- 
tent it was delivered by Sd- 
cRATEs, contains all the Se- 
€rets of Political as well as 

Moral 
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P E I> I CATION. V 

Moral Kiiowledge, and com- 
prehends the entire Theory 
of Government. The Model 
of it, before it can be railed 
up in its full Dimenfions, and 
exemplified in fo beautiful 
and fo magnificent a Struc- 
ture, muft be previoully forr 
med in the Governing Mind, 
by exerdfing over its Subje<St 
Faculties that Legiflative Skill 
by which States and Empires 
are taught to flourifh. 

The ufeful Philofoohy of 
this plain and fimple Athe- 
nian was not confined to 
the obfcure Retirements of 
the Academy, but introduced 
by an Addrejfs peculiar to him 

into 



Vi D E D I C A T I O 3tr, 

into the politeft Aflemblie^ 
The Converj&tions maintain- 
ed by him on Moral Subje£b, 
became fafhionable Entertain- 
ments at Athens ; and were 
fo agreeable to the Tafte of a 
People famed for Wit and 
Eloquence, that they were 
faithfully recorded, or per- 
haps faintly imitated, in Dia- 
logues by the fineft Writers 
of that Age. 

H 1 s Manner was, to min- 
gle in the Publick Exercifes 
and Diverfions of the Athe*- 
nian Youth, and to infinuate 
himfelf into their Familiarity 
by the Charms of graceful 
Mirth and Pleafantry, Thofe 

of 
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of an ingenuous Difobfition, 
or an elevated Rank? were 
chiefly favoured with his a- 
greeable Inftru^Hon? as they 
were moft fufceptible of it 
themfelves, and moft capable 
of rendering it ferviceable to 
the PublicK. Thus he in- 
fufed into them a Love of 
Truth and Virtue, in that 
^rly Sealbn of Life, while 
their Minds were ferene, and 
pure of Prejudice, unengaged 
as yet in the tumultuous 
Scene of Publick Afiairs, and 
untainted with falfe Senti- 
pients of Honour. 

His CJenius, notwith- 
standing it was I9 much ad- 
mired 
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mired in that Seat of Know- 
ledge, was confined in Athens 
to a narrow Sphere. The ut- 
moft it could there afpire to, 
was to form the Minds of 
Private Perfons, amidft the 
prevailing Diforders of that 
licentious State, by the Injii- 
ftice of which it was at length 
opprefled. Had his Philo- 
fophy been elpoufed by .a 
JCmg of Macedotiy or a Per- 
[tan Emperor, inftead of 
humbly contenting himfelf 
with the flender Praife of 
moderating the enterprifing 
Spirit of AlCibiades/ or 
Jimdling virtuous AfFedions 
in the Breaft of his beloved 
Phedrus, he might then 

have 
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have gained the nobler Tri- 
umph of allaying the deftruc- 
tive Ambition of Alexan- 
DERj or improving tlie cnr 
gaging Humanity oICyrxis, 
the moft amiable of aU the 
Eaftem Princes, fi^dhebeen 
referved to fome happier Age, 
and lived under fome well-re- 
gulated Monarchy, fiich as by 
an Improvement on the Wit 
dom of ancient Times has 
been eftabliflied in Great Bri- 
tain, he might have found 
yet nobler Employment, and 
perhaps have been infti*umen* 
tal in introducing that hap- 
py Sfate of Human Affairs, 
which he aflirmed with fo 
much Strength of Reafon 

a would 



Would thai ttkt pkce, whm 
tnie atid genuine Philofophy 
Ihould b^ joined with Reg^ 
Powtr, 

Ajs I have afluined a Cha- 
raS^r fo much ctekbrated by 
^11 Antiquity, a Defireof jpre- 
ferving the Dignity of it, by 
imitating this nobteft P^rt <tf 
Jhis Ct^ndtift, and diipl^yk^ 
it to the greateft Advantage, 
Jias m^de me ambitious of 
thf Honour 6F laying the fbl- 
iowiftg Diategue 'at the Fm 
>f y<)tirRoyA!L Hiott^Ess, 
The Attempt to icopy #!er fo 
fiife la Geiiius, wx!>uM tc ^Ir 
lowed not to hiive befeh utt- 

If it aabrdfed^ 

Enters 
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Entertainment agreeable to 
Your elegant Tafte. This I 
fear is only a pleafing Imagi- 
nation, too flattering to be in- 
dulged, did it not give Occa- 
fion to the real Pleafure of 
fubfcribing myfelf, with the 
greateft Zeal and Refped, 



Tour Royal Hiqhness's 



^qft Dutiful and 



• Moft Devoted Servant, 

iM^«'CjEORG£ StUBBES,/^/?; 
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DIALO GU E 

O N T H E 

Superiority of the Pkaftircs 

O F T H E 

UNDERSTANDING. 



Socrates, Phedrus, Protarchus, 
Philebus. 

Socrates. 

\0 what delighcrul Region 
\ am I iranfported \ And whi- 
: ther, Phedrus, arc you 
; conduiSing my wandring 
< Steps, through thefe wind- 
: ing Shades, this Length of 

i lofty Groves and /preadin^ 

Lawns ? Do you ftill perfifl in reftifuig to • 
tcH mc, why with fuch eager haftc and fi- 
B Icnce 
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lence you pafs by lb many unregarded Beau- 
tics oF Art and Nature, unkindly concealing j 
the Thoughts that ib agreeably amufe you, \ 
and diflembling the fecret Mirth, breaking 
forth by ftealth in unwilling Smiles, and be- 
tiaying, I fear, fome treacherous Purpofe ? 
I much fufjped: you would not have wafted 
fb much Eloquence, or employed fuch Im- 
portunity, in drawing me from my beloved 
Haunts in Athens ; from the Concourle of 
her inquificive Citizens,, the Exercifes of 
her Heroick Youth, and the Retirements j 
of her Philofophers ; only to entertain me 
with the rural Charms of thefe fruitful Vales, 
the grotelquc Wildnefles of thefc rocky 
Shoars, the agreeable Cadence of the re- 
Ibunding Waves, or the diftant View of 
that beauteous* I fland, proudly lifting its 
Brow amidft the Clouds, and terminating 
the uncertain ProfpccS: in the Skies. 

P H E D R u s. 
These various Avenues, which might 
tempt Wifdom hcrlelf to wander in them, 
or Icduce the heedlefs Steps of Contempla- 
tion, confpire in leading you, I hope not 
unwillingly, to the moft delightful Part of 
this enchanting Situation, the elegant Retreat 
of ProtaFvChus. Hither this noble 
Athenian^ whofe Virtues you have lb long 

* Tlje Scene- of tNs Dialogue /; a Part of the Territories of 
A T H E iS s, on the Coa/i oppojite i: ih Ijland E u B o e a. 

been 
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been ambitious of becoming more nearly 
acquainted with, often retires from the Ap- 
plaufe of Euboea^ happy in his Guardian 
Care, to revolve with filent Joy the Succefs 
of his pad Counfeis, or perhaps to form 
fome new harmonious Dcfign, worthy of {o 
fair an Ifland, which has the Honour to 
belong to the Imperial Miftrefs of Greece. 

Socrates. 

The delicious Country, inviting his Re- 
treat, feems a fruitful Field of Blils, fair- 
er than the Dwellings of Men, and more 
refembling the happy Scats deftined to re- 
ward the Virtuous Toils of Heroes : Or, if 
an Earthly Abode, fuch as might be mi- 
ftaken for ibme foft ^erfian Province, and 
its rifing Strudlures perhaps be imagined 
the Metropolis of the flowery Region, did 
not a Profufion of our Attick Elegance di- 
ftinguifli it from a Scene of Eaftern Pride 
and Luxury. 

Phedrus. 

The well combining Beauties of Art and 
Natxire, you lurvey with fuch a curious 
Eye, refle<9: juft Honours on the worthy 
PolTeflbr. His Genius informs the whole 
Dcfign, and dire(3:s the Labours of the va- 
rious Artificers confpiring to adorn it. The 
beautiful Structures rofe from his harmo* 
nious Thought, more pow^erful and more 
cachauting than the Harp of A m p h i o n : 

B i Nor 
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Nor are there wanting, amidfl: the favou!i: 
jitc Grove, Trees of diftinguiflied Beautjy 
which boaft the Honour of having beenr 
planted by his own Hand. 

Socrates. 
The (jniling Plants feem to rejoice in 
the Favour of their Lord, and to bloomj 
with frclh Verdure beneath his Eye. Tell 
j|ie, are they now honoured with his Pre- 
fence ? 

PfiEDRUS. 

See where, preventing my Reply, juft 
at the Entrance of this Spacious Walk, fafti 
by a Row of flowering Limes, he comes 
this way, accompanied by a feledl Band of 
noble Friends. . 

Socrates. ■ 

Let us retire behind this leafy Fence, 
from whence unobferved, through the open- 
ing Greens, we may at due diftance view 
them pading. 

Phed rus. 

Your Ciiriofity lliall be much better 
gratified : I may now fafely acquaint you,j 
pat it w^s iny Iccret Purpofe, in decoying 
you hither, to introduce you to this po- 
lite AiTembly. 

Socrates. 

Perfipious Guide | Is this the pror 
mifed Solitude, this the filent fafe Re- 
^y^at^ whither you engaged %o conduit my 



in 

too credulous Simplicity ? * It was thus you 
lead me along the winding Bank oi Ilijfus^ 
by waving in that inviting Hand the Speech 
of L Y s I A s, like a fragrant Bough held 
forth to entice a fimpl6 Fawn ; and compel- 
led me, by attempting the dangerous De* 
Icription of Beauty, to refute the Falie- 
hoods maintained by that fubtle Orator. 
* It was thus you drew me in, by an infi-f 
dious Propofal, at the Banquet of A g a t h o, 
to vye with the inimitable Eloquence of 
that youthful Poet in celebrating the Prai^ 
fes of Love. How many Difputes has 
your immoderate Love of Philoibphy be- 
trayed me into ? How many Dialogues has 
it occafioned by fuch little Stratagems ? But 
your ambitious Aim lliall here be difap- 
pointed. I fly to the Protedion of this 
friendly Bpwer. Cover me, ye Woodbines, 
with your embracing Shade; defend mc 
from the Treachery of P h e d r u s. 

Phedrus. 

In vain the timorous Hare hopes to re- 
main concealed beneath the Covert, whilft 
the watchful Woodman obfervcs her unavail- 
ing Retreat. 

Socrates. 

Let me entreat you to partake with me 
the Safety of this flowery Cell. Alas! 

* Alluding to the two Dialogues of Plato tf« Love 
and^Y.Av T Yj v^hich P h e d i^ u s /; iproduced as giv* 
ing Occafm to, 

what 
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what jufl: Apology, what flight Pretence, 
can you find to excufe fo rude an Intru- 
fion ? You will not, I hope, own we are 
Philolbphers, the Sport of Statefmen, and 
more contemptible in their Efteem than 
Poets. 

P H E D R u s. 

I F E A R you think me very flow of In- 
vention. What if I fay, you are delcended 
from Dedalus, and inherit his Skill in 
Architedture ? Or, if this be too much be^ 
yond your humble Ambition, (iippofe I re* 
commend you to Protarchus, as a 
Virtuofb of a lower Clafs, skilful in Flowers 
and fragrant Shrubs, and defirous to pre- 
fent him with a Plan of fome pretty Plan- 
tation, Ibme agreeable Wildernefs in Minia- 
ture. 

Socrates. 

And how do you exped: that I fliall 
anfwer your kind Recommendation, con- 
fcious, as you are, that I can fcarcely di-. 
llinguifli the Myrtle from th9 Hawthorn^ 
or the Violet from the Hyacinth ? 

Phedrus. 

iMAvfafely leave it to your own Ge-» 
nius, ever fruitful in agreeable Stratagems,, 
to extricate yourfelf out of every Difficulty 
with yonr accuftomed Pleafantry and Eafe, 
But fee ! we are obferved : Let us advance 
to meet the Enemy you are fb fearful to 
engage with. 

Permit 
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Permit me, noble Protarchus, 
to prefent to you this Stranger, worthy 
to be admitted to thefe delightful Seats, 
and capable of admiring with Judgment, 
or perhaps improving, the various Wonders 
of Art they are adorned with. 

Protarchus. 

I SHALL be proud to receive a Gucft 
fo agreeably qualified. 

Socrates. 

Let me, me only, bear your juft Re- 
fcntment, O generous and wile Protar- 
chus; but forgive the gentle Youth, who 
vainly hopes to cxcule our Error m vio- 
lating this tempting Reccfs, by deceiving 
you with a feigned Charader of his Compa- 
nion ; like the fond Virgin,^ who, under the 
Dilguife of a Painter, endeavoured to intro- 
duce a concealed Lover, by putting a Pen* 
cil into his artlels Hand. His Simplicity has 
been betrayed into this Indilcretion by no 
injurious Defign : But I am too ingenuous, 
or too unskilful, to aid the harmlels Fraud. 

Protarchus. 

That ingenuous Modefty, the faithful 
Attendant on Merit, confirms the Judg- 
ment of your Companion. But fay, does, 
any Part remain unvifited by you, in this 
Tude Wilderncfs, which courts your View, 
ambitious to be reformed by your Skill, or 
honoured with your Approbation ? 

So-. 
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Socrates. 
V}^ E have pafled by a variety of Lawns^ 
and chryftal Lakes, green with pendant 
Groves, and refle(3:ing inverted Obelifques 
and floating Ornaments of Archite(3:ure. 
But amidft the Confiifion of opening Pro-* 
Ipedts and inviting Avenues, mifleading the 
uncertain Foot or wandring Eye, it is not 
poflible to form a Judgment of fo exten* 
five a Defign, unlefs you lead me to the 
Principal Point of View, from whence on- 
ly its Beauty can be underftood ; and per* 
mit me to iiirvey your ample Territories 
from this peculiar Spot, perhaps enclofed 
from Sight and referved as facred to your 
own Contemplation. 

P FUO T A R C H U S. 

These Woods know no Enclofiire or 
Referve, fuch as you apprehend : This ima- 
ginary Spot, peculiar as you fuppofe to me 
alone, is a Secret which has efcaped my Ob- 
fervation ; I ihall owe the Difcovery of it 
to you. , 

Socrates. 

Had this fair Paradife been defigned to 
be a Pafture for fbme beauteous Flock of 
Herd, it muft I fuppofe have been plenti- 
fully furniflied with refrefhing Streams and 
tender Herbage, fiiitablc to the innocent 
Creatures feeding iu it. 

Pro- 
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Protarchus. 

This the meaneft Shepherd or Hcrdl^ 
man might have taught you. 

Socrates. 

If it had been to be inhabited by fome 
nobler Animal, the Lord of the fubjedt 
Foreft, its horrid Shades and deepening 
Glooms muft, I prefume (with humble fub- 
miffion to this lordly Savage) have been 
dilpofcd in fbme different Manner, more 
convenient for his dark and dreadful A* 
bode. 

Protarchus, 

The Lion will not graze the peaceful 
Mead amongft the Heifers; nor will the 
Tyger innocently browfc with the gentle 
Fawn or Kid. Jft 

S o c R A T E s^ 

I F then the delightful Seat, in order to 
render it truly beautiful, muft be fuited to 
the Inhabitant, it is obvious to difcovcr the 
Rule of its juft Mealures and Proportions. 

Protarchus, 

You would be widely miftaken in con- 
fining this Rule to a fond Indulgence to my 
peculiar Fancy. On the contrary, it is my 
Ambition ^o render it fuitable to the van- 
pus Taftes of all my Friends^ 

Socrates. 

Its wide Dimenfions witnefs well the 
Largenefe of your Heart. But can you e- 
^lully comply with every Tafte j or is there 



fome Preference due to a Genius of a fvi^ 
pcripr Elegance ? 

Protarchus. . 
Some Diftindtion may fairly be allowed 

is o c R A T E s. 
And thofe, t prefume, are beft intitled| 
to this Diftindion, whole correfponding 
Sentiments are by a juft Sympathjr con- 
formed to the Rule of yours. 

PRbTARCHUS 

I c p N F E s s the Pefire of pleafing them 
is moff prevailing.' 

Socrates. 

Your own Mind is then the Principal! 
Point of View, from whence it muft be dc* 
termincd, whether this Profufion of Magni- 
liccncc be fiiited to the Advancement of 
your Happiq^^ and Honour. 

"^ Philebus- 

I SUSPECTED what Kind of Know- 
ledge this learned Virtuofo was Maftcr o^ 
and well forefaw your Mind was the Plaa- 
ration he would undertake to regulate. You 
may now expert a ftridl Enquiry, what 
Sciences ' are leen tp bloom and flouriilf 
there ; what AfFedlions are fiiffejred to gtoM( 
too luxuriant and irregular. 

ProT A RCHUS. 

It is you, Philebus, who have been 
my^ Ipfl:rud:or, you befi can give an Ac- 
count of the ilender Improvements of youij 
humble Follower, - • ' ' 






Socrates; 
. The Teacher muft be eminent, whd 
has been honourecl with fb great a Difciple. 
May I prefiime to ask, what his Inflruc- 
tions tend to ? 

PaoTARctius. 
H E pbfleiTes in the greateft PerfecSlion the 
iScience of Pleafures, and is accomph'flied iri 
iall the PolitcnefTes that minifter to Deh'ght. 

SoCRAtES. 

IsHouLDbe much tempted to envy 
liim this hifppy Skill in the noblcft of all 
the Sciences, Ihould he refufe to gratify m^- 
ardent Third with a Tarte of fuch defira- 
hlc Knowledge. 

Phil6bus. 

PaotARCHUs has Ihewn at once the 

inofl: refined t>exterity and Complaifancd; 

in artfully difengaging himfelf from the Dif- 

^ute, by making me ah lindelcrved Compli* 

inent, which I am forced to fubmit to, 

left I fliould be fo unhappy as to difappoint 

his Intention by declining it. But I take 

the Liberty of entring my Pfoteftatioh, 

and calling the confcioiis Groves to witncfsi 

for me, that it is purely in obedience to his 

Authority, and from a fdar of incurring 

his mortal Dilplealure, not in the leaft 

from an Afnbitioh to diflingtfifli my felf ih 

^ Philofophical jEncounter, that I afTumc 

the imaginary Charader he has afllgned to 

inCi and accept the Hbnbur of ehtertaihing 

C % his 
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his agreeable Guefl: with my little Skill iff 
Pleafiires. 

Permit me then, O venerable Stranger, 
who leaving the learned Shades ofthe Acadc* 
my, havedcign'd to honour thefc with yoa 
Prefence, to afllire you by our beginninf 
f riendfliip (if a mutual Ifiiclination to the 
fame delightful Science, may give me tk 
Privilege to call you Friend,) that it has 
never been my Cuftom to refufe a Com 
panion in allaying a noble Thirft. Acd 
fmce Pleafure is the lovely Naiad^ thai 
pours the golden Urn exciting our commoD 
Dcfire, what if reclined on this vioiet-ein': 
broidered Bank, beneath thefe ^readinji 
Limes, we freely tafte thefe Waters of De- 
light, perpetually rejoycing the Heart, ani 
renewing each enflamed Appetite. 

Socrates. 

Methinks I hear the Voice of fome 
gracious Power, offering to condu<9: me to 
the Seats of Blifs, to guide me to perpetual 
uninterrupted Joys, and teach me to emj 
ploy every Faculty, and fill up every Capa 
city of Pleafure. If your Science extends 
to this Perfedrion of Happinefs, a Statue, 
frequented with confecrated Wreaths and 
more than Human Honours, fliall be ered 
ed to you in the Temple of Philofophy , 

Phil ebus. 

This is an Honour far exceeding my 
Ambition* I only pretend to the Skill of 

teaeb- 
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teaching the empty Science of Happinefi^ 
not to the Power of beftowing it; a Sciences 
eafy attainable^ where the rich Materials it 
is to be employed on are liifficiently fup^ 
plied ; where every Appetite points (uner-» 
ring) to its Obje(3:, each foft Defire whi^ 
Ipers an Admonition to Enjoyment* 

Socrates. 
You are then like fome skilftil Artificer^ 
who undertakes to teach the Art of carv- 
ing or engraving in Gold or Cedat, not to 
furnifh the rich Materials to be embelliihed 
by it. 

PhiLebus. 
Your apt AUufion has Well explained 
toy Meaning. 

Socrates. 
I F lb, you greatly undervalue yoUr own 
Art ; fmce the curious Workmanihip, if 
juftly wrought, will be allowed by every 
knowing Judge far to fiirpafs the unformed 
Gold or Cedar. We may therefore thank- 
fully accept, on your own Terms, the ge- 
nerous Offer you have made. The boun- 
teous Hand of Nature has abundantly fup- 
plied the Materials of Happinefs ; and would 
you impart to the World the Skill of rightly 
employing them, the Murmurs of Mankind 
would ceafe, diffufive Joy would Ipread 
its Golden Wing over the cnlightned Earth, 
and Nations lift their Hands in gratitude to 

their divine Inflru^or^ 

Phi- 
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Philebus. 
t T is not the want of Science, but of E- 
ioqiicnce, which hinders the Accomplilh- 
ment of the great Effect you have alcribed 
to me in the Extravagance bf Raillery. You 
will^ I prefume, admit that Natiire has not 
been lels liberal in inftrudting her CHildfert 
how to ufe her Gifts, than in beftowing I 

them. 

Socrates. 
Since Nature has furnilhed all the Mcani 
of Happinefs ; the Power of attaining Know- 
ledge, her choiceft Gift, and moft condii-^ 
cing to that End, muft be underftood to be 
included. 

Philebus. 

Could you then doubt of liiy Suecefs 

in guiding them to Happinefs, had I liiffici- 

cnt Eloquende to perluade her difobedient 

Children to comply with her InftrucSions ? 

Socrates. 
Perhaps not ; if you have the Skill 
of fufficiently explaining to them thofe In- 
llrudlions. 

PhIlebus. 
T H E ir are delivered in a Language vvanf- 
irig no Explanation ; well underftood even 
by the Inferior Tribes of Creatures, fway- 
ed by her kindly Inftindts, diffufed through 
the Earth, the Air, and Seas, her varioiis 
Kingdoms; nor has the fweet Enthufiafm 
Ijpared the Mule, her Pricftefs,- who infpl- 

( 



jed her fbfreft Son Anacreon to fing hct 
X)i<flates, and in moving Numbers to unfold 
her Oracles, breathing foft Defire to melc 
her flubborn Sons, and write her tender 
Law in Human Hearts. 

Socrates. 

Who has not heard the gentle Poet^s 
Fame? But alas! his Inftru<Itions only reach 
to a few obvious Pleafures. His Harp pei;- 
petually refbunds with Love, wanting Va- 
liety. He oft dilplays his happy Skill in 
forming the chequered Dance of Youths 
and blooming Maids^ returning in foft Tri- 
umph from the Vintage^ and Ibmetimes 
perhaps his genial Fancy condclcends to 
^arve the fwelling Clufters on the Bowl, 
capacious of the wanton Juice. 

Ph ilebus. 

I lead fvifpeded that the Want of Va- 
riety would have been imputed to his in- 
fonllant Mufe, induftrious to recount hisi 
Loves in eycry Clime, and mark his waA-» 
ton Flight from Flower to Flower, rcfem- 
bling the Thyme-purfiiing Bee, curious ta 
iip the unn,umbere4 Sweats of Hybla or: 
Jiymettus, 

SocraTes. 

P R perhaps reicmbling the cruel Canker- 
worm preying on the tender Blooms, and 
llaining the faireft Flowers, the blufliing 
;jiofc and pureft Lilly, harbouring oft the 

fell Deftroyer^ embofomed within theic 
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folded Leaves, or newly opening Bud. 
This wanton Spoil of Beauty gives juft Caufc 
to fear the Love-relbunding Harmony too 
often is compofcd of Difcord, Jealouly and 
Hatred. Methinks a Heart fo tender fliould 
have been deterred by the never ceafing 
Complaints of Lovers, and the bitter Tears 
of injured Beauties, from gathering Roies 
fenced with fuch pointed Thorns. 

Philebus. 
He ill deferves to tafte of Pleafures, whofc 
timerous Hand ftirinks from the little Pains 
that are fometimes intermixed with them, 

SOC RATES, j 

Then it feem'Sv the Happinels you pro-^ 
mifc, is not perpetual, nor uninterrupted 
with Pains and Sorrows; and thofc noc 
light or tranfient, if melancholy. Expcri-| 
cnee may be allowed to judge of thenj.! 
Let us next confider the Variety you offer, 
anfwering no ufeful End. For, why fhould 
we dcfire to tafte unnumbered Streams, 
the Daughters of the Ocean, recounted by 
the tedious Mufe ? Why wander in labo- 
rious Search of Foreign Springs, left Iwect, 
or languifti after other Waters, lefs pure 
and healthful ? Whilft this murmuring Ri- 
vulet, fufficing Thirft, chides our IncoQ' 
llancy, and mocks our needlefs ToiK 

Philebus. 

Do not you perceive that the treachc 
rous Defign of feducing us into an ungrate 
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fill Neglcd of Tafting the varioas Sweets 
Nature has kindly provided for us (doubt- 
left for want of Arguments in fiich a Caufe) 
has infenfibly betrayed you into the Vfc of 
Poetic Numbers and Fidlions ? 

Socrates. 
If I have taken the Infedion, breathed 
from your flowery Language, you complain 
of it with a very ill Grace, forgetful that, 
violating the Law of Philofbphical Combat 
by the ufe of thcfe forbidden Arms, you 
firft conlulted the Oracles of A n a c r e o n, 
and introduced the Charms of Poefy into 
the Dilpute. But do you think, by the 
Help of this (lender Evafion, to put me off 
with fb poor a Notion of Variety ? Can 
you hope to (atisfy a Gueft expecting to be 
entertained by you with Fruits of every dif* 
ferent Form and Flavour, *' in Coat rough* 
orfinooth Rinde, in bearded Husk or Shell," 
(you fee I claim the Liberty of ufing thelc 
borrowed Charms) by multiplying, inele- 
gantly, thole of one (ingle Kind ? Or, 
would you allow him to be a skilful Flo* 
rift, whole incurious Choice was confined 
to a few obvious Sorts of Flowers, un- 
knowing of the innumerable Tribes, dif- 
perfed in unfrequented Wilds, or diftinguiih- 
cd by Art and Culture? 

Philebu5. 
The Variety you cxpe<9: from me, may 
T*erhaps t^ the Amafement of the idle Flo- 

D rift. 
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rift, more curious to know than to enjoy 
the Sweets his Hand (6 fondly cherifhes ; 
or the fervilc Toil of the Gardener, ambi- 
tious to improve the untafted Fruits^ pre- 
ferred to deck his Matter's Table : But the 
nobler Skill of tafting thefe various Delights 
is widely different from the tedious Task 
of ranging their numerous Tribes, or giv- 
ing Names to them. This is the Privilege 
of a Mind at Eafe, not overcharged with 
Thought ; a Mind unembarrafled in its 
Choice by their Multiplicity, and uninter* 
rupted in its Enjoyments by the needlefi 
•Care of nicely prying into their Nature, | 
How pleafant is it to difplay our carelefs 
Limbs beneath the Vine, ottering its un- 
fought Clufters from the compHant Bran- 
ches, without enquiring from what antient 
Stock they derive their doubtful Birth, or 
whence the generous Purple flows 1 How 
■J^SSPeift to crown our Temples with Flowers 
unknown ! How enchanting to wander af* 
ter Joys untried, to open untrodden Paths 
of Pleafure, and to difcover fruitful Regions 
of Delight, yet unexplored by the cautious 
•Steps of flow Experience • How cold and 
•languid is every Plealiire, when fully un* 
derftood ! How dull and tedious the Repe- 
tition of the well-known Scenes, affording 
nothing new to excite an agreeable Surprife 
or a plcafing Expedation f What generous 
FoUower of Hap^ineis would fit down coo* 
.i tented 
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tented to enjoy by Rule and Meafiire ; to 
reftrain thofc unbounded Dcfircs, that range 
through the Univcrie. within the narrow 
Limits of his Knowledge ; and fcrtipuloufly- 
rcfolve to take no Plemires, except fuch as 
grow within the barrcnTerritories of Reafbn ? 

Socrates. 
The prevailing Force of your perliiafive 
Eloquence almoft tempts me to partake 
with you the Glory of this Adventure, and 
to explore under your aulpicious Condu^ 
thefc undifcovered Lands of Blifs. The 
fearlefs Veflel , impatient of Reftraint , 
Ipreads its opening Sails to every wanton 
Gale, and ieems to fcorn the Shoar, and 
court the Dangers of the unknown Ocean* 
But lay, is it not Defire that fits at the 
Helm, and uiiirps the Office of the Pilot ? 

Philebus. 
Can you wifli a Pilot guided by a more 
unerring Inftin<9: to the Harbour ? 

Socrates. 
Desire will doubtlefe fteer towards 
its Port : But are there not various Defircs, 
tending to Ports as various ? 

Philebus. 
I T mud be confefled that our Defires arc 
Various, as the Objeds exciting them, and 
^nd to widely different Ends. 
\ Socrates. 

These Defires, if I miftake nor, are the 
ariners, dilperfcd up and down in fo great 
^ . D X Num- 
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Numbers, fome of them appearing openly 
on the Decks, others remaining clofely con- 
cealed within the innermoft Apartments of 
the Veffel. 

Fhilebus. 
These Mariners are, I confefs, pretty 
numerous. 

Socrates. 
A N D is it indifferent, which of thcfe nu- 
merous Mariners is placed at the Helm ? Or 
has any One of them a Right to be prefer* 
red before his Fellows ? 

Philebus. 
They are, each of them, perfectly well 
qualified to difcharge the Office of a Pilotr 
and may indifferently fiipply it by Tarns. 

Socrates. 
S o fierce and turbulent a Crew, each of 
them affeding to fleer a different Courfc, 
and laying an equal Claim to the Helm, 
promife a very unfafe and unfleddy Naviga^ 
tion. The Dired:ion of thefc contending 
Pilots will be various and uncertain as the 
Winds and Waves j and even when the Seas 
are calm, they may perifh by Storms ari* 
iing amongfl themfelves. 

Phile^us. 
T HE leading Defire will always have. liif- 
ficient Power to prevent fuch fatal Difordcrs, 

Socrates. 
The leading Defire, I prefume, is thci 
Arongcfl ; fince the Helm will be too 

waimly 
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warmly difputed to be willingly redgncd. 

Philebus. 

Power is the fiirefl: Foundation of Go- 
vernment. 

Socrates* 

There muft, I fear» be frequent Mur-^ 
murs and Factions in liich a Governmenn 
Will not the weaker Defires fometimes ga^ 
ther new Strength, and conlpire to depofc 
a Tyrant, who forces them to fubmit to fo 
rigorous a Confinement ? 

Philebus. 

Such Revolutions frequently happen ia 
the Empire of Defirc. 

Socrates. 

We can then have finall Hope of ever 
arriving at Happinefs, under the Condud of 
fiich Pilots J fmce that Happinefs muft per- 
petually be difturbed by fuch uneafy Re« 
ilraints and Perplexities, as you have juftly 
obferved to be inconfiftent with the Enjoy-* 
ment of it. 

Philebus. 

The vaft Variety of defirable Ohjcds per- 
haps renders ibme Degrees of Reflraint and 
Perplexity unavoidable. 

Socrates. 

I F the Jleflraint of our Defires be Itfcpor- 

^onable to the Number and .the Force of 

Objed:s, thus dividing and perplexing them, 

it muft be vety conftant and very fevere. 

You have therefore unjuftly accufed me, of 

an 
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An fenvious Defign to reftrain you from en- 
joying the Plealiires Nature has kindly pro- 
vided for you, fince the Accufation retulrns 
more ftrongly on yourfelf. It is you, who, 
like an ungrateful Gueft, cenfure the rich 
and luxurious Feaft fhe invites you to, 
and complain of her too lavifh Bounty, 
which has caulcd fo many grievous Re» 
ftraints by exciting dppofite and interfering 
Defires, and IpitefuUy perplexed your En- 
joyments by contriving fiich an infiiiite 
Multiplicity of Delights. 

Philebus. 
I K N o w not by what Artifice you have 
led me to a Conclufion, fo very remote 
from my own Sentiments : But, fuppofing 
me obliged to admit this invidious Confe- 
quence, how can you efcape the fame Im- 
putation, unlefs you can propofc a Method 
of avoiding thele Inconveniencies arifmg from 
the various Bounty of Nature ? 

Socrates. 
There can be no Difficulty in vindi- 
cating the Bleffings of her liberal Hand from 
the Inconveniencies occafioned by the Abufc 
of them. Thefe unealy Reltraints are ow- 
ing to the barbarous Ufiirpation of violent 
and unjuft Defires, exercifing a tyrannical 
Dominion over their Brethren, and denying 
them thofe juft and innocent Gratifications, 
they might each of them enjoy under a 
milder Government. 

Phi^ 
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It is an unexped:cd Favour from you, 
fo far to efpoufe their Interefts, and take 
tbem into your Protedtion j but they would 
perhaps think themfelves more obliged to 
you, if you would indulge them in an en- 
tire Freedom from any Government at alL 

Socrates. 
I T was an Anarchy of the Defires, which 
unavoidably fobjedled them to the Miferics 
of mutual Oppreflion and Tyrannical Uliir- 
pation : and for thefe Evils there can be 
found no Relief, beddes the gentle Sway 
and tender Protection of their common Pa- 
rent and rightful Sovereign, 

Philebus. 
A N p where can you point out to them 
this kind Parent, and generous Prote<3:or, 
to whom you would have them pay their 
Homage ? 

Socrates. 
A s lawlefs a Race as they are^ they can- 
not beat a lofs, to whom they owe their 
Submiflion and Obedience. But in order to 
difcover more plainly, where this juft Aur 
tbority is feated, it will be neceflary to 
point out the Source of the Confufion, by 
which our ti^multupus Defires are thus en- 
flamed and divided. Does this doubtful Per- 
plexity arife from Variety, or from Unskil- 
fulnefs ? 
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Philebus. 
Perhaps thelc Caufcs may both com- 
bine in producing it. 

Socrates. 
Ignorance, you will allow, might 
be embarrafled in its Choice, were the Ob- 
jcSts of Defire ever lb few. 

Philebus. 
Uncertainty is indeed the Compa* 
Dion of Ignorance. 

Socrates. 
And perfed: Knowledge can without 
Confufion feledt from the greateft Variety 
the Objedt moft approved. 

Philebus. 
The Power of diftinguiihing, and fc- 
leding from innumerable Objedts the mod 
eligible, is the peculiar Prerogative of Know- 
ledge : But admitting that Knowledge could 
remove every Degree of Perplexity, it mult 
ilill remain an inflexible Cauie of Reflraint. 

Socrates. 
A s Knowledge is the Parent of Liberty 
and Happinels, 16 the Reftraints arifing from 
it are confiftent with thefe Ends, and eveu 
contribute to produce them : Thefe Re- 
ftraints mufl therefore not only be perfc<fily 
voluntary, but even defirable. 

Philebus. 
I AM pleafedto fee you engaged in main* 
taining fuch a Complication of Inconfifteia- 
cies, and promife my felf much Diverfion 

in 
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in obferving the Dexterity ydii will flievi^ 
in reconciling them. But do you ferioufly 
undertake to reconcile Reftraint with Liber- 
ty, and even to prove the moft grievous of 
all Reftraints, that of the Defires, to be it" 
felf defirable ? 

SoCRATES; 

I n I D not imagine a willing or a plcafing 
Reftraint would have appeared fo great a 
Paradox to you, who have been aceuftom- 
ed to hear Lovers blefs their Chains^ and 
call their Bondage Happineft. 

Philebus. 

A Lover (by the Indulgence of the 
Fair) is allowed the Privilege of forming 
fiich myfterious and unintelligible Notions, 
as would be infufFerable in a Philofopher; 
Thefe little Extravagances itoay perhaps be 
thot^ht pretty in a Sonnet, but they would 
look monftrous in a Syftem. You could 
not, I hope, think me capable of being io 
far deceived by this Logic of Lovers, as to 
admit fuch wild Inconfiftertces upon their 
Authority, 

iSoCRATESi 

I BELIEVE you will uot only admits 
but even maintain them, if you will be true 
to your own Judgment. 

Philebus. 

I H A v E no Temptation to difown my 
Sentiments on this Subjed:^ 

£ So* 
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Socrates. 
T E L L mc then f incerely, had you the 
Privilege of choofing a certain Number out 
of an Heap of Pearls or Diamontls ; would 
you not be defirous to know which of 
them were the moft valuable ? 

Philebus. 
I should t^ke it as a Favour to be in- 
formed. ' 

Socrates. 
And yet you would I fiippofc be con* 
fined in your Choice by that Knowledge. 

Philebus. 
Such Confinement, I own, is nor invo- 
luntary. 

Socrates. 
I F inftead of the Pearls and Diamonds, I 
had prefented to you a Basket of Flowers 
or Fruits on the lame Conditions; would the 
Skill of the Florift or the Gardener have 
been undefirable ? Or would you have felt 
any uneafinefs in governing your Choice by 
it? 

Philebus. 
I T mud have been the Effed: of fome 
Remains of Ignorance or Doubtfulnels, nor 
of Knowledge, if I had fubmitted with Re- 
lud:ancy to make a right Choice 

Socrates. 
I F then the Basket of Fruits or Flowers 
were transformed, by the Imaginatioh of a 
Poet, to fome beautifui Machine, exhibitins; 

afl 
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all the various Pleaiiires the Powers of Na- 
ture or of Fancy can produce ; would it be 
any Difadvantage to pofTefs a PerfecStion of 
Knowledge, enabling us to feled: from this 
agreeable Reprelentarion whatever was mod 
eligible ? Or iliould we find any Uneafinefs 
in the willing Rcflraint it would lay us un- 
der, when the doubtful Shades of Error and 
Ignorance were thus removed by it ? 

Philebus. 
Such Knowledge muft be confefled to be 
very defirable, and the Rcflraint relulting 
from it to be perfectly voluntary, and 
confiftent with Liberty and Happinefs ; 
fmce, if it could be attained, the Crowd of 
irregular Defires would vanifti, with the 
falfe Opiniqns that gave Birth to them, 
like Shadows at the approaching Light, 
and no Refiftance would be made to 
the Government of Rcafon. But whilft 
thefe Defires lubfift in^^ their full Strength, 
you muft not expe<St their SubmiflTion to 
that Shadow -of Reafon, which lb weakly 
pretends to govern them, 

;- *--J§OCRATES. 

The Inability of Reafon to introduce 
Liberty and Happinefs, by the Government 
of -^ the Defircs, is owing to the Mixtures 
of Error and Ignorance wjth which it isal^^ 
layed : And if fiich would be the happy 
Efled: of pcrfedt Knowledge, every lefler 
pegrec of it ijiiull have the fame Tendency^ 

E %, Add 
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And fince the Knowledge of Pleafiires can 
only (et us free from thofe Uneafincflfes of 
Perplexity and Reftraint, which indifpofe the 
Mind for every Enjoyment, and render it 
incapable of rafting true Delight, muft not 
this Knowledge be a neceflary Branch of 
f he Science of Happinefs ? 

Philebus, 
I SHOULD not perhaps have thought the 
Neceflity of it worth diiputing, had you not 
artfully multiplied the Objedts of it, by re- 
prefenting them under the Emblem of Flow- 
ers, far more numerous I fear, and of more 
various Kinds, than the Pleafures they were 
made to reprefent. This Imaginary En- 
creafe of their Numbers, I own made the 
Knowledge of them appear to mc too bur- 
thenfome for the Upderftanding of a Man 

of Pleafure. 

•» ■ » ... 

Socrates. 
I T feems that you have been a little in-. I 
exacS: in computicig the Sum of thofe Plea^ 
fures, in which you are efteemed fo skilful, 
if you thipk they do not far exceed the 
Flowers in Number. Thefe arc only an 
inconfiderable Part of the pleafing Objeds 
of Sight ; and, befides this Senfe, we have I 
feveral other Senfes, and other Faculties,! 
each of them formed to receive an inconi-. 
pr?henfi^)le Vari^ety of Ple^ftores. 
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Philebus. 

I COULD with great Eafe let you into 9 
perfed: Knowledge of them ; but, fince they 
are fb vaftly numerous, th^ Time will not 
permit me to enter upon fo inexhauftiblc 
a Subjed:. 

Socrates. 

How happy fhould I be in taking fuch 
a Review of them with you ! But fmcc 
their Multitude forbids fo nice and accu- 
rate a Survey, you may at lead favour me fo 
far, as to point out their feveral Kinds, and 
to range them in their different Tribes. 

Philebus. 

T H I s is an eafy Task, and might be foon 
diijpatched ; but it would be too dry and 
methodical to proceed froni Senfe to Senfe, 
and to recount thena in Order. It may fuf^ 
flee to mention fome of the Pleafiires of the 
nobler Senles ; the reft you will eafily tyagc 
out by your felf at Leiliire. 

Socrates. 

A T R u £ and genuine Lover of Plealure, 
like a Lover of Beauty, who finds a Charm 
ifl Nymphs of every Shape and Complex- 
ion, eftecms every Pieafiirc precious and de- 
firable; and leaves none even of the meaner 
Kinds negle^ed or untafted. Let me there- 
fore entreat you, that we may not do any 
thing fo unworthy of our generous Paffion for 
iPlcaliire, as to omit the leaft of its Charms. 
Put, fmce it would be too bu^rthcnfome 
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to you to recount tncm all, permit me to.at^ 
fcempt defcribin^ the meanefi of them in your 
i^relcncc, refervih^ thofe of the , nobler Kinds 
to be adoraed by your fuperior Geaius. 

Philebus. 
You may fafely chule tlie humbler 
Theme, fiuce yoiir Eloquence will be the 
more diiplayed i^ rendering it agreeable. 

Socrates. , _ 
The n^eaneft Pleaiures, t fuppofe, you 
^vill allow to be th'ofe that have , in them 
the greateft iNlixtqres of Pain aad Uneafi- 
peft. 

Philebus- 
These Icarce leem to deferve the Name 
of PleaKures. 

Socrates. 
T her e are fbme of them, which it {eems 
very improperly, though not unufuajly, ap- 
plied to. Do you think, for Jnftance^ 
that meer Inlenribility can be rightly cal- 
led a Pleafure ? 

Philebus* 
r T H I N K the Nam6 of Pleafute would 
be profaned, if applied to any tiling fo con- 
temptible. 

Socrates. 
And yet, to Perfons in extreme Pain, 
Ihfehitbility appears a very grea,t Pleafure. 

PjilLEBtlS. 

This is an Error, not much unlike the 
|requeat Deceptions in Opticks, cauled by 
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viewing Objcds through a wrong Medium, 
or from a &Mc Point of View. 

Socrates. 
If Imaginary Fleafures may thus be 
made to appear Rfeal, you cannot wonder 
that Real Pleaiures may be varioufly mag- 
nified br'di^iniihed by the like Artifices, 

P HILEBUS. 

T rt E Deception in all fiich Cafes is no 
lefs evident. 

* 

Socrates. 
We ate then liable to form very falfis 
Judgments of them, unlefs we make a pro- 
per Allowance fof fiich deceitfiil Appearan* 

CCS. 

Philebus. 
ThIb Errors of our Judgment, without 
this Precaution, would be very prepofte* 
rous. 

Socrates. 
This Obfervation may fuflSciently be. 
confirmed by inftancing in the Senfations 
of Tafte. Thefe Senfations are doubtlefs real 
and pofitive Pleafiires; but they are made 
I to feem much niore intenfe than they real- 
ly are, by the inflaming Appetites annexed 
to them; the Deception of whicli is fo 
very ftrong, that the fimple Element of 
Water, however taftelefs to a cooler Pa- 
[ late, yet feems to afliime a mod agreea- 
! ble Flavour, when pteferjred to allay a burn* 
. iDg Thirft. 

f>Ht^ 
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iPHILEBiiS. 

I PERCEIVE too late the I'eridency ol^ 
your Argument : Ybu do not, I hope, 
think thele Pleafiires defpicable ? 

Socrates. 

I T is not ttiy defign to derogate from thefc 
ufeful Senfations> by which Life itfelf is 
fuflained. Who can fufficiently admire the 
Strudure df this curious Organ of Senfe, 
formed to diftinguilh all the Varieties of pro- 
per Nouriihment, and directing us to a due 
Proportion of it by the Admonition of grate- 
ful Senfations, fo juftly regulated, as to di- 
miniih in Delightfulnefs , as we approack 
towards Satiety, and to corred: Excefs by 
becoming at length diftaftcful ! Their End 
attained, they leave the Mind unmolefted 
for a convenient Interval, defigned to be 
filled up with nobler Delights ; from whence 
they again gently recall our Thoughts by gra- 
dually cncreafing Appetites, at the feafbnablc 
Hour of Repaft. So wonderfully exquifuc 
is the Mechanifin of all the Senfes and Fa- 
culties; thofe ufeful Inftruinents, mutually 
allifling, not interfering with each other in 
their Motions, unlefs their Harmony be 
diftutbed by the unskilful Ufe of them, and 
all of them contributing, if rightly employ- 
ed, to the Advancement of biir Happineis. 

Philebus. 
I s H A L L greatly applaud your fiipcri 
our Skill in t^e Science of Happinefs, if 

y 
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you can inflrudJ: us how to fill up with thd 
few exquifitc Delights, excelling thofe ojf 
Tafte, thofe vacant Intervals, which the {pa- 
ring Hand of Nature has (6 thinly fowd 
with PlcalureSi 

SocrAtes. 

1 1 is your Part to inftrud tts in thefe no- 
bler Pleafiires; I am only engaged to dc^ 
Icrtbe thofe of an Inferior Kind. 

Philebus. 

You cannot exped: from me an Account 
of more, or better Pleafiires^ than iMatur* 
has kindly furnifhed us with ; and thofe, 
iuch as they are, I fllall wiUingly unfold to 
you : But tell me firft^ are there not more 
of theie, which you are pleafed to call In- 
ferior Pleafures^ (till remaining une:stplained 
by you ? 

Socrates. 

There are a Few, of a light and fri- 
volous Kind, which feem to oWe their Sweet- 
nefs to the Uneafinefles of Defire with which 
they are embittered : But fmce their Nature 
may be fufficiently undetftodd by thofe al- 
ready explained^ it will be necdlefs to give 
a particular Account tif them. 

Philebus. 

1 w 1 L L not tempt you to be guilty of 
an Omi(fion, fo unworthy of your gene- 
rous Paffion for Pleafure, by adnoiitting yont 
Excofe. 



So 
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Socrates. 

t F you have ever heard the tender 0001- 
plaints breathed in the Arcadian Woods, 
©r pitied the wounded Shepherds languifhing 
in every fragrant Shade ^ if you have ever 
feen the gentle Smiles, or fufFered by the 
Cruelty of the ShepherdefTes ; you cannot 
be a Stranger to thefe fantaftick Pains and 
Pleafures, fb much abounding in Fid:ion, 
that they need a Poet to defcribe them. 

Philebus. 

You have deferved the Thanks of the 
Company, together with mine, by finifliing 
in (b happy a Manner the Part you had allot- 
ted to me in the Converfation. But why did 
you thus circumvent me by an infidious 
Propofal to defcribe the meaneft Pleafures, 
when you had the very nobleft in View ? 
Why this (eeming Contempt of thofe tran- 
ipotting Joys, you feigned yourfelf willing 
to have paned over in Silence ? Why this 
difingenuous Artifice ? Was it defigncd to 
deprive me of the Advantage of a beautiful 
Defcription^ or of a prevailing Argument ? 

Socrates* 

1am fiirprifed at this groundlefs Accu- 
fation, dcfigned, I fear, to mock my art- 
lefs Simplicity. How juftly might you have 
jqfented the AfFront, had I diicovered the 
Icaft fufpicion of your giving the Prefe- 
rence to thefe lower Delights, or envying 
me the humble Task of defcribing them ; 

when 
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when fo many fruitful Fields of nobler 
Plcaliires, fo many rich Harvefts of more 
exalted Joys, remain untouched, and re- 
fcrved entire for the Honour of your De- 
foription ? 

Philebus. 

Your Manner of Irony is extremely 
pleafant ; but fince you purfue it fo far, I 
may juftly call upon you to Ihew, where 
thefe im^inary Harvefts rife, and in what 
fruitful Fields they grow. This, I prefiime, 
is what you will defire to be excufcd from, 
well knowing the Impoffihility of anfwering- 
fuch a Demand. For alas! What faint and 
empty Delights do the remaining Senfes 
yield ? They may indeed entertain us with 
the fading Sweets of Pinks or Violets, the 
little Amuiements of Sounds or Colours, or 
fome fiich trifHng Seniaciohs, fcarce deierv- 
ing the Name of Plealiires : But are thefe 
the refined Enjoyments defigned by Nature 
to fill • up the long and tedious Intervals, 
left void of more fiibftantial Delights ? Are 
thefe the exalted Themes, kindly refer vcd" 
for me to celebrate ? 

Socrates. 

I M A Y perhaps point out to you a richer 
Source of Pleafures, and lend you a more 
exalted Theme, more worthy of your Elo- 
quence : But you mult allow that even thefe 
Pleafiires are pure of Pain, and owe their. 
Chajms to no uneafy Appetite^ ; and con- 

F ?, iTcijuqatly 
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fcquently are more excellent tfa^Q thofe you 
prefer to them. 

Fhilebus. 

They are indeed fo very indifferent to 
us, that their Abfence can give us little Caufe 
pf Uneafinefs. 

Socrates. 

This fceming Indif&rencc is merely 
owing to oqr Inattention to them, A& it 
)ias been obferved that 9vea the finallefi: 
Plcafures may feem very int^fe, when pla-^ 
ced in Oppofition to Pains; lo even very 
great Pleamres may appear faint, when want- 
ing thofe Shades to encreafe their Lulke. 
But theie you have acknowle^ed, in botU 
Caies, to be Deceptions. 

Phile^us, 

If the Deception be plejtfing, let me e- 
ver be deceived* 

S OCR AT El. 

I T might be replied that pleafing Ef rora 
are comn^only overbalanced by the Pains at-- 
tending, them : But here the Deception is not 
friendly to Plealiire, but has a quite contrary 
flffed, and lerves only to leflfen the Foree 
and Livelinels of it. I may therefore hope 
that you will be agreeably undeceived by 
obierving^ that our Inattention to theie re- 
fined and unmixed PleaTures is farther in- 
creafed by tb^ conftant SucceHion of them, 
pafling almofl infenfibty before the Mind» and 
often eicaping oui; ObiervatlQQ. Tbf Organs;. 
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of thefe (Hire Ethereal Senfes, not confined 
in their nobkr Powers and Capaciijes, like 
thofe of a groflfer Make, are exempted 
from Wearinefe or Satiety ; and are on Ac- 
count of this very Excellency dsfiregarded 
by Perfons of little Reflexion, becaufe they 
have the anvahiaWe Privilege of fiij^Iying 
perpetual Delights. But w etc you to juc^c 
of the little Amidements of Sounds or Co- 
lours (as yodi are plea^d to caU. them) by 
the Tranlports they afford to an Eye or an 
Ear newly opened, you would make a very 
different Eftimate of their Value : And^i 
vj^ere thofe minute Grains af Pleafore they 
afford^ as inconftderable as our Inadver* 
tency makes them appear to us ; yet even on 
this^ Suppofititm^ they would amount to an 
immenfe Sum of f4kppinefs, fince their Small-> 
neis would be more than compenfked by 
their Nmnber. 

Phulebus.. 
l<r is fofficient to: render thefe Plealiires 
of little Value, that Experience ihews them 
to be faint and languid: We may be ex- 
cufed from enquiring itito the Caiifes, \^hy 
tfaey fl^rike ib feettly on otur dull and un^ 
regarding Senfes. 

iir is no wonder, the Fair complain fo 
much of your Inconftancy, finde the tkk\U 
nels of your Senfe (or Fancy) is liich, that 
Happinefs it felf, if perpetual and uninter- 
rupted^ 
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tuptcd, would ceafc to give you Delight. 
But, to proceed in recounting the Advanta^ 
gcs of thefe nobler Senfes : Their various 
Objcds perpetually furround us, excufmg 
a laborious Search; — — — •»— 

Phil E BUS 
Such cheap Pleafiires cannot but be 
highly efteemed. 

Socrates. 
•^ N o T impaired by our Enjoyment, — — » 

Philebus. 
Such (lender Enjoyments muft certainly 
be innocent. 

Socrates. 
— M o R requiring Property or Encloiiir&» 

PniLEBiUS. 

Such Trcafiires are fecur^ from Theft. 

Socrates. 
Hence they expofe us to no Danger of 
Injuftice or Intemperance. 

Phi lebus. 
You might have added, •?— — to no 
Temptation. 

Socrates. 
They raife no Ti^mults in oiu: Breafts 
by fallacious Hopes, or by fierce and tm^ 
bulent Defires^ 

Philebus. 
r W A NT I N G the Power to excite fuch 
pleafing Paflions. 
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Socrates. 

Nob. kindle Difcord and Contention in 
Human Societies. 

Philebus. 

Not beings it feems, worth contending 
for. 

Socrates. 

I A M contented, in Favour of the Con- 
ceflions you have been obliged to make, to 
pafs by the little Refledions, with which 
you have thought fit to foften the Relucftancy 
of aflettting to thofe Truths, you would 
not perhaps have owned fo willingly, could 
they with any Colour have been denied. 
I only obferve in general, that the contra- 
ry Qualities to thele afcribed to purer Plea- 
fures, belong to the Pleafures you fo unjuftly 
prefer to them. You may fecurely boaft 
(if you can think liich Advantages worthy 
to be boafted of) that the Objc^s of your 
Favourite Pleafures are pur chafed with La- 
bour, and preferved with anxious Care ; 
that they arc coveted with inextinguifliable 
Defirc, and perifli in the Enjoyment; not 
without revenging themfelves on their too 
rapacious Deftroyers ; rendring them odious 
and contemptible by the Deformities of In- 
temperance and Injuftice, and dcferyedly 
mifcrable by the mutual Evils produced by 
Strife and Difcord. Thus by a low Attachment 
to thofe ignoble Delights, the Herd of Man- 
kind, like Creatures prone to Pafturc, ^"^ 

t 
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^ tefufing to lift their Eyes to the noblet Eti- 
joyments defigned for them by the Bounty 

l^cf Divine Wifdom, mix; in the Madnefs of 
horrid Wars and Contentions, pufhing with 
Horns of Iron, and devouring each^ other, 
and with more than brutal Fury tratnpUng 
beneath their Feet, and deftroy ing that Hap- 
pinefs, they purfiie with the Violence of 
inch pernicious and infatiable Ddfires. 

Phile&us. 
This univerfal Gonfent of Natiotis, in 
contending; for the ObjeiUs of thefe Plea- 
fbres, ihews they all agree in placing their 
Happinefs in them : And have you the Con- 
fidence to appeal firem the Judgment of 
Mankind ? 

SOGRAtBS. 

I M A Y juftly appeal from rfie Judgment of 
the Unskilful : And, that the Generality of 
Mankind are unskilfUl, it appears too plainly 
from their being unhappy ; fince their Mi- 
fcry is owing to the miftaken Ufe of the 
Means which Nature made fufficient for 
their Happinefs. 

Ph ilebus. 

I T is barbarous thus to infult the Miferies 
of Mankind, by imputing to their Folly the 
Evils lb plainly owing to their Misfortune. 
How bountiful fo ever Nature may h*ve 
been, it is undeniable that the Means of 
Happinefs are wanting to Multitudes ; and 

that their Mifery is owing to this Want alooe 

■"* "■■ ■— " — • **■' " ' • • 
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is niaiiifeft, fince all who are (b fortunate 
as to pofTefs a plentiful Portion of them# 
are by all allowed to be happy. 

Socrates. 

I A M lb far fr9m allowing it, that unlcft 
their Knowledge be proportionable to their 
Foileilions, I am convinced by frequent 
Examples, that they hardly ever avoid ma* 
king themfelves even the more unhappy » 
by the IVf ilapplication of them. 

Philebus. 

Surprising! you will not perhaps al^ 
low tte ^erjian Emperor to be happy. 

Socrates. 

It is not pbflible for m? to judge of his 
Happinefs, unlels I had the Honour of fo 
near an Accefs to him, that I might acquaint 
ipy felf with his Wifdom. The Deference 
^ue rb £o great a Monarch, from me who 
am placed at an humble diflance from Great- 
tiefs, makes me wiih you had made choice 
of fbme more familiar Inftance, more withiii 
the Sphere of my Obfervation. 

Philebus. 

This Deference ought methinks to have 
made you acknowledge his fiiperior Wifdom* 
without being admitted to fo diftinguifhing 
a Proof of it. 

Socrates. 

Your manner of arguing implies that^ 
if you had propofed as a Model of Happi- 
nels fomc wealthy Ruftic, who ploughs a 

Q ^—.^ 
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lafge Extent of fruitful Grouud* and feeds 
^ numerous Flock, you would have thought 
me obliged, in mere Civility, to infer that 
his Wildom muft be equal to his Poflef* 

fions. 

Philebus. 

S u c H a Compliment to him would have 

teen fo far from my ExpeAation, that Ru- 

fticity implies, in my Efteem, the grofleft 

Ignorance, rather than the letft Degree of 

Wifdom. 

S0€ RATES. 

-^ I KNOW no juft Foundation for fiich a 
Prejudice againft the Followers of Agricul* 
cure ; an Employment highly efteemed in 
ancient Times, for its Dignity and Inge* 
fluity. 

P H f L E B u s. 

- I T is evident that the cohftant Attendance 
on ftich a laborious Occupation leaves them 
neither the Leifiirc, nor the Inclination to 
acquire Knowledge. 

Socrates. 
And are Nations then governed with 
greater Eafe than Flocks or Herds ? Or do 
the Cares and Glories of the T^rjiun Em- 
pire, confifting of fo many Provinces, af* 
ford more Leifiire or Inclination for the 
ac^juiring of Knowledge, than the Cukurc 
of a few Acres, or the unlaborious Emplpy- 
ment of the Shepherd, hourly converfing 
with his Gountfy Mtift, and mHim^m^ 

the 
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the attentive Woods in the Charms of In- 
nocence ? 

Philebus. 

ACCORDING to your Rcafbning, a 
Prince muft be ioferior in Knowledge to 
the meaneft of his Subjedis. 

Socrates. / 

The Reafoniiig depends on the Obfer- 
.vation it is built upon, ^nd that is entirely 
your own. I maintain, on the contrary, 
that no Part of Mankind, from the Terjian 
^Emperor to the meaneft Ruflic, are exclud- 
ed from a competent Degree of Knowledge, 
if they have the Wifdom to yalqe it above 
all their other PoflTefTions, 

Philebus. 

To what obfcurc Cell do you owe this 
empty Dream of the immenfe Value of Know^ 
ledge ? Believe me, had you better knowfi 
the World, you would have entertained far 
meaner Thoughts of it, than to have c^ 
fteemed it worthy of the Arpbition of Prin- 
ces. But, fhould we allow the Knowledge 
of Pleafures not to be beneath their Notice, 
what Depth of Underftanding can this eafy 
Branch of Science require ? or, Who can be 
thought to have a more extenfivc Experi^ 
ence of it than thofe who can io eafdy com- 
mand all the Variety of PJeafures the Earth 
affords ? And are not even thofe Pleafures 
yoa fo extravagantly recommend, as obvi-t 
ous as the l-ight and Colours they refuk 
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Socrates, 

I F I have mentioned the innoqept Plea- 
fiires of Sight, it was only to give you a 
faint Shadow or Image of thofe, to which 
it bears an imperfedt Analogy and Refeip- 
blance ; Pleafures far exceeding tKofc pf 
Senfe. and far too excellent to be attained 
without a diligent and curious Search, 

Philebus. 

The Search I fear will be too curious 
for me, though accuftomed to t^ie Chafe, 
and experienced in fiirveying the Fields of 
Pleafure, to difcover the leaft Traces of 
them, unlefe you lend nie your Affiftance, 
by pointing out the thorny Brake in the 
Oblcurities of which they lie concealed. 

Socrates. 

The Pleafures of Senfe are common to 
us vvith the Brutes; and it is no Wooder, if 
^hofe of an higher kind efcape our Obler- 
Vation, fo long as we are wholly engaged 
in the promifcuoMS Purliiits not exceeding 
their Sagacity : But are there no Pleafures 
peculiar to our fuperior Nature, none which 
^hey cannot partake with us? 

Philebus. 

It is methinks unbecoming a Philofbpher 
to'^caft fuch*an unfeemly Reflexion on the 
Pleafures of the Human kind, by comparinj 
them with thofe of Brutes. But if you infil 
on an Anfwer to a Queflion fo unworthy of 
your Politenefs, I jnufl fairly own, I am 

not 
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pot cpnfcious of ^ny Pleafiires which they 
do not partake \yith us, I prcfume in a far 
inferior D^ree. 

SpCRATipS. 

You in vaip endeavovir to transfer to 
my Queftion the unbecoming Reflexion on 
JHuman Nature, Iq ftrongly implied in your 
Anfwer. But have y/c then no Faculty, 
which diftinguiflies us from the Brutes ? Or 
is that Faculty fo very different from all 
the others, as not p be fufceptible of PJlcaT 
fiire ? 

Fhilebus. 

The Power of Reafon is the boafted 
Privilege we enjoy above the Brutes : But is 
it then this irreconcileable Enemy of Pleafiire, 
fo conftant in depretiating its Value, fo di- 
ligent in froftrating its Enticements, fo of- 
ficious in preventing its Purliiit, fo unwel- 
come in difturbing its Enjoyment^ fo im- 
portunate in forewarning us of its Confe- 
quenccs, and fo inexorable in reproaching 
us with its Excefles; is it this dangerous 
Faculty, the Pofleflion of which has prov- 
ed an OccaCon of Gi;iilt and Unhappinefs 
to liich Multitudes of Intelligent Beings, and 
its Abfence a Security from tailing or deftr- 
ving Mifery to all the Tribes of irrational 
Creatures ; is it this Fountain of Bitternefs, 
which you would point out to us, as the 
Source of thefc new and unknown Plea- 
fures, fo far excelling thole of Senfe ; thefc 

refinea 
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refined Enjoyments, not to be profaned by 
the innocent Creatures we fb much defpife ? 
This is too abfurd to be maintained as a fe- 
rious DocStrinc ; but if you are fb extrava- 
gantly inclined to Mirth and Pleafantry, 
as to advance fo new an Opinion, yoq 
will entertain us with a moft agreeable Co- 
medy. It brings to my Remembrance a 
plcalant Adventure, which happened to one 
cf your Brethren of the Academy, who 
V, as engaged in a like chimerical Attempt. 
I fee, I have raifed your Curiofity ; and if 
you will pardon the Digreflion^ I will re- 
late it as a Warning to you: 

Socrates. 
It may perhaps enliven theConverfation, 

Philebus. 
APhilosopher, too deeply engaged 
in Speculation, purfued his Walk in an un- 
frequented Foreft, till he found himfelf a* 
midft a General Diet of the Beads, which 
had been fummoned to the Eledlion of z, 
King. Though he was not allowed the Pri- 
vilege of a Vote, he had the Honour to be 
introduced to the new elec^^ed Monarch, by 
whom he was gracioufly received ; but, in 
making his Compliment, he had the Impru^ 
dcncc to drop an Expreffion, intimating 
the Superiority of Mankind to the States 
there in Parliament afTembled. An indignant 
Murmur was inftantly heard to refound 
through the enraged Foreft ; but was fbon 

i;epref^. 
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teprefted. by the moft fcretie Sovereigii df 
tlie Woods, whole awfal Btow commandc<i 
Silence. He ordered the Queflion to be 
fairly debated ; and, as iecure of Vidory, 
in Contempt of the Indignity offered riJ 
himfelf and his Subjed:s, he appointed the 
dulleft amongft all the Animals to under» 
take the Diipute with this uncourceous 
Strangeri The Audience compoled thetft- 
felves to Attention with the dieceot Order 
and Reguljirity of an Univerfity ; and thei 
flegius Profeflbr mounted the Chair with 
a becoming Gravity. The Ifliie of thti 
Controverfy may eafily be forefeen ; thd 
trembling Philofopber modeftiy infinuatedi 
with the Tendernefs due to the veoerabld 
Ears of the learned Profeilbr, a Variety of 
Arguments^ which received ap unaofwerabk 
Reply ; and was at length reduced to Shama 
and Silence. The generous Lion, not with- 
out much Diificulty, prevented his being 
torn in pieces ; a Fate, which a like Offen-* 
dcr, tho* perhaps guilty of maintaining Ibmc 
far lefs unfeafond)le Truth, would hardly 
have efcaped in an Human Synod, even 
though he had produced a Safe-condui3: 
from a more powerful Prince : And, on 
bis Piomiie to write a fair Account of the 
Conference, he was dilmifled With ad E* 
fcoxtc of Panthers, who conduced him 
With great Civility to the Verge of the Fo* 
tcft^ The Adventitfe appearii^ not um 

pica- 
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pleafant, when the Terror of it was palfecj. 
^e had the Wit to keep his Word ; and by 
that means obliged the World with a very 
entertaining Piece. 

SOCRATIBS. 

If fiich aDilputant was favourably heard, 
in the Defence of a Thefis agreeable to the 
Inclinations of the Brute- Aflembly ; I may 
juftly promife my felf equal Succefs from 
this Audience, in maintaining an Opinion 
no lefs fuitable to Perfbns of diftinguiihed 
Elegance and Politenefs, 

But whence can Reafbn be concluded 
to be fiich an irreconcileable Enemy to Plea- 
fure ? Is it becaufe it reflrains us from Plea- 
furcs over-balanced with Pains ? 

Philbbus. 

The Severity of its Reftraint ihcws mord 
of Enmity than of Caution. 

Socrates. 

Reason is then an Enemy of Pain; 
and Pain and Pkafiire are of oppofite Fac- 
tions. 

Philebus. 

They are, I confeft* irreconcileable 
Enemies. 

Socrates. 

An Enemy to Pain ihould then, methinH 
be looked upon, as a faithful Friend and 
Ally of Pleamre. And, if we trace the 
Origin of Pleafiires, it will perhaps be foimd 
not only a Friend, but even a Parent to 

cben^ 
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them, fince wc are obliged to the Power 
of Reafon for their Produdion. You will, 
I fiippofe, admit, that they refult from a 
certain Symmetry, or Suitablenefs of Objeds 
to the Organs of Senfe. 

Philebus. 

This mutual Symmetry between the Ob- 
jcO: and the Organ, is indeed neccflary to 
the Birth of Plcafure. 

Socrates. 

The Organs and their correfponding 
ObjeiSs are, each of them, equally curious, 
and difcover in their Make and Texture 
the moft exquifite Art and Contrivance. 

Philebus. 

The various Wonders of Art employed 
on them cannot be iufRciently admired. 

Socrates. 

If they are the Productions of Art and 
Contrivance, Reafon is the Parent of Plea- 
fiires. And can it then be thought an E- 
ncmy to its tender Off-fpring ? Can it dc- 
Jight in dcftroying its own Works, and in 
defeating its own Defigns ? 

Philebus. 

If PIcafures are originally the Produdi^ 
ons of Reafon, it feems the proper Office 
of the Underftanding to be fublervient to 
the Senfes, in contriving to ftpplv them 
with thefe Produdions, in the greateft Num- 
bers, and of the moft excellent Kinds : But this 
is a Task it may be pcrfcdly qualified to 

H dif. 
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difchargc, though it be itfelf entirely void 
of PleaiUre, and incapable of the leaft Im- 
prcdions of it. 

Socrates. 
The Senfes muft then be nobler Powers 
than the Underftanding, if it was only form- 
ed for the fervile Employment of mini- 
ftring to their various Plealiires, and was it- 
felf incapable of tailing a peculiar Delight of a 
fuperior Kind, agreeable to its more excel- 
lent Nature. V- ^ 

vPhile^us. 
I APPREHEND no Inconvcniencc in 
this Confcquence, and Ibould be glad to fee 
it well eftabhfhed. 

Socrates. ' ^^ 
Permit me at lead to lament the In- 
dignity offered to this noble Faculty, in thus 
degrading and depriving it of its Supremacy : 
But hard as it is, this fcems to he its juft 
Lot, if it be not liifceptible of Pleafure. 
Happinefs'is the great End, t6 which every 
Faculty is fubfervient : And its Subfcrviency 
to this End is the Mcafiire of its Excellence. 
Happincfs confifts of Plealures ; and, if there 
are no other Pleaiiires, it muft confift of 
thofc of Senle alone. The Senfes muft then 
be the immediate Inftruments ^f Happinefs; 
and to thefe the Underftanding muft be 
liibfervient and fiibordinate. But if, on the 
contrary, the Underftanding has an immenfe 
Variety of Pleafiires peculiarly belonging to 

• 
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itfelf, infinitely liirpaiffing thofe of the Sen- 
fes, and conftituring far the mod valuable 
Pare of Happinefs ; the Underftanding may 
then be reftored to its Superiority with the 
higheft Juftice and Honour, and every infe- 
rior Faculty reduced to a juft Subordination. 

P H 1 L E B u s. 

If the Underftanding were capable of af- 
fording fuch delightful Entertainment, it 
might juftly claim this Superiority ; which, 
according to the Meafure of Excellence you 
have eftabliihed, can only be attributed to 
theSenfes; fince the Capacity of Pleaftirc 
is a Privilege peculiarly belonging to them. 
Had you the Power of opening a new Scnfe 
in my Mind, you might then give me a No- 
tion of this new Set of Pleafures, which 
feem to me fo incomprehcnfibie : But the 
Underftanding is a Faculty (6 very diffe- 
rent from the Senfes, that it cannot be con- 
ceived to have been, Hke them, formed for 
an Inftrumcnt of Plcafure. 

Socrates. 

The Senfes are different from each o- 
ther : But does the want of Refemblancc 
deftroy the Reality of the feveral Kinds of 
Pleafure refulting from them ? Has the Eye 
no Capacity of Pleafure, becaufe it wants 
the Perception of Taftes ? Or is the Ear void 
of Dehght, becaufc it is infenfible of Smells ? 

H z Phi- 



Philebus. 

These various Senfations I allow to be 
Pleafures, though of different Kinds : But 
do you not apprehend that the difference 
between the Underftanding and the Senles 
is much greater than that between the Sen- 
fes themlelves ? 

Socrates. 

The Senfe of Sight has a much nearer 
Affinity to the Underftanding than the other 
Senfes, and more refembles it in its plea- 
fing Powers. Its Objeds affedt the Mind 
much in the fame manner, as it is affeifled 
by its own Ideas : the Pleafures arifing from 
the fcnfible Obje(9:, and from the Intellec- 
tual Idea, are each of them of the like Na- 
ture, confifting merely in Vifion or Intui- 
tion, and arifing from the fimple Repre- 
fcntation of Images or Pidhires exibired to 
the Eye, or to the Mind. And what difficul- 
ty can there then be in admitting the fiipe- 
rior Power of Perception in the Underftand- 
ing^ fo much refembling Sight, to afford a 
fuperior Set of Pleafures, rdembling the 
Pleafures of Sight ? 

Philebus.. 

I D o not apprehend mere Perception to 
be Pleafure. 

Socrates. 

I T is not mere Perception, but the Per- 
ception of agreeable Objects, which is at- 
tended with Pleafure. And are the Objedts 
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of the Underftanding lefs agreeable than 
thofe of Sight ? Does Light afford a more 
agreeable Entertainment to the Mind than 
Knowledge ? Or do Colours boaft a Vari- 
ety more gay and pleafing than Thought ? 

Philebus. 

Were the Obje<9:s of the Underftand* 
ing ever Co agreeable, (6 faint a Perception 
of them would produce a mere Ihadow of 
Pleafiire. 

Socrates. 

The Perceptive Powers of the Under- 
Handing muft be allowed infinitely to ex- 
cel thofe of the Senfes, in many Relpcdis. 
By the Former, Objects are painted as they 
are in themfelves ; by the Latter, they arc 
reprefented under falie Appearances. The 
QuaHties difcovered in them by the Former 
are fuch only as are really inherent in them; 
thofe diffulcd over them by the Latter arc 
imaginary and delufive. The Ideas of the 
Former are permanent and invariable, and 
conftantly the fame throughout all the 
Worlds of Minds : The Senlations of the 
Latter are fleeting and changeable, and are 
cndlefsly diverfified by the various Forma- 
tion of the Organs in the innumerable 
Tribes of fenflble Creatures. Nor does the 
Underftanding lefs excel the Senles in the 
Variety of its Objed:s, than in the more 
perfeiJl manner of apprehending them. It 
extends its Views through a more enlarged 

Sphere, 
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Sphere, and is more unconfined in the 
Exercife of its Powers, even than the Eye 
irfelf, though receiving a Tribute of Liyhc 
brought every Moment from the diftant 
Skies, and counting the Stars amongft the 
Subjects of its Dominion. No Darknefs 
can efface its Ideas ; no Diftance of Time 
or Place can remove an ObjecSt beyond the 
Reach of its Perception. No conquering 
Force can rifle the Treafures of its Know- 
ledge, or invade the inviolable SancStua- 
ry of its Liberty : No lawlefs Power can 
fet Bounds to its Territories, or reftrain it 
from ranging through Infinity. Of fo much 
a more excellent Nature is the Underftand- 
ing than the Senles • and io far does it ex- 
ceed them in the Capacity of delightful 
Perceptions. 

Philebus. 

I ACKNOWLEDGE cvcty Other Excel- 
lency of this divine Faculty, but I cannot 
yield up to it the Perception Of Plealiire. 

Socrates. 

How little fbever you may efleem every 
other Entertainment it affords, you will not 
I fiippofe deny the Perception of Beauty to 
be attended with Pleafure. 

Philebus. 

This I maintain to be the nobleft of 
all Plealiires. 
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Socrates. 
If then the Perception of Beauty be pla- 
ced in the Underftanding, you can no longer 
ckny it the Honour of liipplying the nobleft 
Pleafiire. 

Philebus. 
If you can convince me of this, I may 
lafely cngaigc to become your Convert- 

Socrates. 
I SHOULD not defpair of your Conver- 
fion, could a P^rlbn of fuch refined Thought, 
the Faculties of whole Mind muft be fo ex- 
tremely delicate, condefcend to bear the Fa* 
tigue of that Clofeneis of Attention, which 
is familiar to Underftandings of a grofler 
Make. 

Philebus. 
If you will take % little Pains with me, 
I promile to employ my utmoft Stretch of 
Attention. 

Socrates. 
The Point to be proved was, that the 
Perception of Beauty is feated in the Un» 
derftanding. 

Philebus. 
The Expedlation of feeing you foiled 
in maintaining fb Heterodox an Opinion, 
will eafily keep it in my Remembrance. 

Socrates, 
B E AUT Y confifts in Symmetry : And is 
Symmetry perceived by the Senics, or by 
the Under (landing ? .. 

Phi- 
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Philebus. 
The Queftioa is fubtilc, and perhaps en- 
fnaring ; I cannot lafely determine it^ 

So CRATES. 

Do the Powers of Senfe extend to the 
Science of Numbers, or of Geometry ? 

Philebus. 
Science is the pccuHar Attribute of 
the Underflanding. 

Socrates. 
If then Symmetry confifts in a Rcgula* 
rity of Numbers, Mealures, and Proporti- 
ons, not to be difcovercd without fome De- 
grees of Knowledge, can it be perceived by 
luch Faculties as arc void of Knowledge ? 

Philebus. 
That it cannot, is evident. 

SoCRlfTES. 

Symmetry cannoc then be perceived 

by the Scnfes: Nor Beauty, which 

confifts in Symmetry : 

If I rightly interpret your aflenting 
Nod. — — 

The Perception of Beauty is then only 
to be attributed to the Underflanding. 

P H I LE B U S. 

You have in vain entangled jnc in a 
curious Net of Argumentation, which every 
Infed: in Reafoning, though it wants the 
Skill to unravel, may eafily break through. 
You need only open your Eyes to be con- 
vinced that Beauty is a.vifible Objed, whilft 

you 
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you are furrounded with fo many Inftan- 
CCS of it, every where rifing to your View. 
What think you of that elegant Piece of 
Architedture, which terminates this well- 
proportioned Walk ? Is it perceived by the 
Eye, or by the Undcrftanding ? 

Socrates. 
T H fi s E Faculties are here employed itt 
Conjundlion , each of which would be fingly 
infufiicient to give us the Pleafiire of admi- 
ring this beautiful Strudure. The Strudure 
itfelf without the Aid of Senfe would have 
remained unfcen : The Symmetry of its Pro- 
portions without the Dilcernment of the Un- 
dcrftanding Would have been unperccived* 
Thefe difrerent Faculties* thus blended to- 
gether, caufe a mixed Perception, and make 
it appear ambiguous to the Mind, whether 
the beauteous Objeds they are employed 
on areVifible or Intelligible. But if their 
different Perceptions are accurately diftin- 
guifhed, it will be evident that the Objedt 
itfelf is invifible to the Undcrftanding, and 
that its Beauty is imperceptible to the Eye. 

P H 1 L E B u s. 

1 APPREHEND the Juftnefs of your 
Obfervation, which would methinks be 
more fatisfacStory, had I the Power to try 
the Experiment, by clofing the Eye of my 
Undcrftanding, and furveying thefe beauti- 
ful Scenes by that of Senfe alone- 

I So- 
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Socrates. 

Since you may experience, on the do- 
fing your Eye, thefe Scenes to become in- 
vifible ; why fliould you not conclude that 
their Beauty would in like manner difap- 
pcar on the clofing your Underftanding ? 
But fmce this latter Experiment is imprad:i- 
cablc, I can only refer you to the Obfervati- 
ons you may make on fenfible Creatures, not 
endued with Reafbn. Do you imagine that 
the Birds, perching on thele Trees, are delight- 
ed with the Regularity of the Plantation ? Or 
does the heedlefs Fawn, quenching his Thirft 
in yonder Fountain, feem ftruck with the 
Beauty of the Statue, which fiipplies the 
limpid Lake ? 

Philebus. 

I DO not indeed fufped: them to have 
a Tafte of thefe beautiful Works of Art ? 
But yet they appear, at lead in fome Inftan- 
ccs, not altogether infenfible of Beauty. 

Socrates. 

They likewilc betray fbme faint Ap- 
pearances of Reafon> correfponding to thefe 
imperfedt Perceptions of Beauty; both which 
are perhaps more properly attributed to a 
certain Inftind: Nature has infufed into 
them, than to a Rational Difcernmcnt ? But 
then even this Inftindt, whatfoever it be, is 
a Principle different from, and fiiperior to, 
mere Senfe ; which, even on this Suppofi- 
tion, is infiifEcient for the Perception of 
Beauty. Phi- 
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Philebus. 

If the Senles arc not lufficient, you muft 
at leaft allow them to be neceflary, to the 
Perception of Beauty. 

Socrates. 

The Mind needs not the Afliftance of the 
Senfes in the Difcovery of Intelle(3:ual Beau- 
ty : And, even in the Difcovery of Senfible 
Beauty, they are only lubfervient to the Un- 
derftanding, by lending a proper Medium for 
the Dilcernment of it. It is farther obfervable, 
that the Capacity of becoming thus fiiblervient 
to the Underftanding, in the Perception of 
Beauty, is a Privilege confined to the Eye 
and the Ear, and denied to the Inferior 
Senfes. Hence Beauty or Harmony arc 
never afcribed to the lefs refined Senfati- 
ons of the Smell or Tafte ; nor, in ftridt Pro- 
priety of Language, to fimple Sounds, or 
Colours, however agreeable to the Senfes ; 
but only to meafured Sounds, and to Co- 
lours di/pofed in Regular Figuresr; be- 
caufe in thefe only Symmetry is perceive- 
able. For tho*, as it has been obferved, all 
the Pleafures of the Senfes are produced (or 
rather occafioned) by an hidden Symmetry 
or Suitablenefs of the Objed:s to their re- 
Ipedive Organs ; yet in this Cafe the Sym- 
metry is not diredtly perceived by the Un- 
derftanding, but only inferred from its plea- 
fmgEffedi whereas it is indilpenfibly re- 
quired to the Perception of Beauty, that the 
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Symmetry itfelf be difcerned. And fmcc 
ou allow the Perception of Symmetry to 
c Science, not Senlation ; does it not evi- 
dently follow from hence that, notwith* 
{landing beautiful Obje<Sts may be difcerned 
by the Senfes, yet Beauty itfelf can only 
be perceived by the Underftanding ? 

Philebus. 
I o w N this Confequencc feems unde- 
niable, 

Socrates. 
Which then is to be efleemed the no* 
bier and the more delightful Perception, 
that of the beautiful and agreeable Objcd:, 
or that of the Beauty itfelf, which readers 
it beautiful and agreeable ? 

Phii^ebus, 
This Latter Perception feems more tran- 
Jcendently noble and delightful. 

Socrates. 
You muft then be obliged to own, that 
the moft delightful Perceptions belong to 
the Underftanding. 

Philebus. 
This Obligation may perhaps be owing 
to my Eafmefs in fuffering myfclf fo tamely 
to be led captive in a Chain of imagina- 
ry Confequences ; But tho* I could without 
Difficulty, fhake off thefc flender Chains, 
as the Notion you have advanced is new to 
mc, I Ihould be unwilling, by awakening 
you out of a pleafing Dream, to lofc the 
Entertainment of it. S o- 
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Socrates. 
Truth is ib powerful an Enchantrds, 
that you need be under no Apprehenfion 
of awakening me out of the Dreams infufed 
from her beamy Wand. All the Charms 
of Symmetry are found united in her. The 
confiifed Profpedt of Error is mere Incon- 
fiftency, Difproportion, and Difagreemcnt ; 
more deformed and difcordant than confufed 
Figures or jarring Sounds: But Truth, thro* 
all its various Syftems, is confident, beau- 
tiful and harmonious ; its Parts anfwering to 
each other, like the Proportions of lome 
glorious Stru(3:ure more lading than Ada- 
mant ; its never-fading Ideas combining to 
form immortal Beauties, not to be revealed 
but to the Underdanding alone. Here the 
various Wonders of Symmetry, the fhining 
Patterns of Intelle(9:ual Beauties, are difclo- 
fed in their Original Glory, unknowing 
Change or Decay ; the faint Copies of which, 
traced out in lenfible Objed:$, are mutable 
and tranfient. It will be acknowledged, 
that the Original Beauties, which are purely 
Intelledlual, can only be difcovered by the 
Underdanding : And it may judly be infer- 
red that the lenfible Beauties, correlponding 
to thefe Originals from whence they are 
copied, can only be rightly dilcerned by the 
fame Faculty, which alone is capable of com- 
paring them, and judging of their Refcm- 
plance, and perceiving that Excellence, which 

entirely 



entirely confifts in it. This may perhaps be 
.more eafily apprehended, by confidering the 
more imperfed: Tranfcripts of Intellednal 
Beauty impreffed on fenfiblc Objeds, which 
jare more familiar to our Underftanding ; 
fiich as are owing to Human Art, and are 
produced by the Pencil, or the Chizzle. 
It is evident that the Beauties of this Kind 
are only discoverable by an Incelledlual Per- 
ception; fmce the Tafte of the elegant 
Pleafiires they inlpire, dq)ends on Know- 
ledge, and is gradually formed by an Im- 
provement in the Arts that give Birth to 
them. The rode Surprifc of gazing Igno- 
rance, new to thefe Arts, and dilcerning lit- 
tle of their Beauty, loon vaniflies, and the 
pleafing Wonder is lucceeded by Indifference, 
It is the knowing Artift alone who (lands 
fixed in Attention to the breathing Paint or 
Marble, transformed to a Figure as filent 
,and motionlels as thofe he fiirveys. It is 
the judicious- Ear, which liftens with Tafte 
to the refined Harmony of the Lute^ or 
more enchanting Voice ; and betrays in e- 
very Gefture that confcious Skill, by which 
the well-governed Rapture is excited. And 
can you doubt, whether thefe are Pleafiires 
of the Underftafading, which are tafted by 
lis in fuch juft Proportion to our Know- 
ledge ? 

Phj- 
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Philebus. 

It may be juftly queftioned, whether the! 
Tafte of thefe pleafing Arts be in liich ex« 
ad: Proportion to the Knowledge of them, 
as you apprehend. How many are exqui- 
fitely delighted with the View of Paintings, 
who arc incapable of employing a Pencil ? 
And how negligent of thelc Pleafures do 
we fometimes obferve fiich as are not alto- 
gether unskilful in the Arts, on which you 
lay they fo conftantly attend ? 

Socrates. 

It is the Skill of judging, not of perform- 
ing in theft Arts, which is in fome Degree 
ncceflary in order to tafte their Beauties : 
But it may indeed be called in queftion, 
whether mere Knowledge be fufEcient to 
form a Tafte of them. For, fince Beauty is 
a Refill t from Truth, the Oblervation of 
it fcems an Improvement on the Difcovery 
of Truth, a SuperftrudJrure raifed from Know- 
ledge : And conlequently, though there can 
be no Tafte without fbme Degree of Know- 
ledge, there may be at leaft an impjerfed: 
Knowledge, not yet improved into a Tafte. 
It is evident from the Experience of the 
Virtuofbes, in every Kind, that there is a 
peculiar Attention due to Beauty, no lefs 
than to Truth. Some Beauties, like the 
more fimple Truths, are felf-evident, and 
flrike the Mind at the firft View : Others, 
^hich are more complex, mufl: be traced 



Cut by a curious Eye or Ear , and grada-* 
ally unfolded by the Underftanding. Thus 
it is no lefs a Work of Genius to form a 
Tafte of thefe nobler Arts, than to gain a 
Knowledge of thofe Sciences, on which 
they are built. The Underftanding makes 
a flow and laborious Progrefs in each of 
them, animated and rewarded by a Plcafure, 
in which they both conlpire. And the 
Want of the Attention nccefTary to form 
this Tafte, makes it alike eafy to be accoimt- 
cd for, why fo many, diverted by meaner 
Purfiiits, arc infenfible of the Charms of 
Beauty, as why they are untouched with 
the Love of Truth. 

Philebus. 

I F E A R you will think me to be num- 
bered with the inattentive Multitude, who 
have made little Progrefs in the Purfuit of 
thefe fhadowy Plealures, to which, I own, I 
ftill prefer fiich as are more fubftantial : But 
I fhall be obliged to you, if you will point 
out to me fome of thole felf-evident Beau- 
ties, which lie within the Reach of my 
uninftrudred Underftanding. 

Socrates. 

A Body of any fimple, but regular 
Figure, will be preferred, even by a Child, 
to any mifhapen irregular Mais, merely on 
Account of its obvious Symmetry. 

Phi- 



Philebus. 
A Child may be amufcd with con- 
templating fuch Figures, but the Spcculatioix 
would (carec be thought worthy of a Phi- 
lolbpher. 

Socrates. 
These are only the firft Elements, of 
which the nobleft Strudrures are compolcd ; 
and thofc you will allow to be worthy of 
your Admiration. 

Philebus, 
It cannot be denied that a magnificent 
Pile of Architedture, graced with various 
Symmetry, is beautiful : But I can difcern 
Jittle Beauty iri the Elements it is compofed 
of, unlels more Variety were combined witH 
their Uniformity. 

Socrates. 
Would a Globe of the lirgeft Dimen- 
fions have any fenfiblc Weight, if the mi- 
fiutefl: Particles it is compoled of h^d not 
their due Proportion of Gravity ? 

Philebus. 
I AM not provided with Philofophical 
Scales to weigh thefe ponderous Atoms. 

Socrates. 
You would, I believe, find fmall Temp- 
tation in a fingic Drop of the rich eft Wine. 

Philebus. 
I N this, your Belief is Orthodox. 

K So^ 
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Socrates. 
And yet each fparkling Drop partakes 
of the Spirit and Flavour of the full Gob- 
let. 

Philebus. 
I APPROVE your Reafoning, in Favour 
of the agreeable Inftance you have mad« 
choice of. 

Socrates. 
Coui^D then the moft various and com- 
plex Symmetry amount to (6 large a Sum 
of Beauty, ualefs the frmpleft Kinds of it 
were proportionably beautiful ? 

Philebus. 
I HAVE no Perception of a Beauty fo 
extremely fmall, notwithftanding Reafon 
aflures me it muft be real. 

Socrates. 
If you admit the Reality of it, the Con- 
ceffioa is fufficient : Your Imagination will 
BO left fail you in graiping the vaft Im- 
menfiry it muft extend to, when multi- 
plied to a fufficient Variety, than in dif- 
eerning its minute Beginnings. It would 
not perhaps be difficult to make it appear, 
that Pleaiures, like fenfible Qualities, con- 
fifl of very minute Parts, of the fame Na- 
ture with th/e Whole, though perhaps fingly 
imperceptible. To give you an Inftance of 
it, fuitahle to the Subjed: we are upon: 
Could you liften with any fenfible Degree 
of Pleaiiire to the Spunds a Mufical Inftru- 

ment 
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inent is formed to exprefs, if recited at equal 
Diftances of Time, in the fimpleft Order ? 

P H I L E B u s. 

The Ear would rather feem ofFeaded, 
than pleafed, with liich a tedious Train of 
Sounds. 

Socrates. 

And yet the moft exquifite Harmony 
confifts only of different Combinations 
of the fame Sounds ; and unlefs in that 
fimple Order they afforded fome little De- 
light, they could not be improved into 
fuch an irrefiftible Charm, merely by va- 
rying the Numbers and Meafures, and by 
diverfifying the Manner in which they arc 
recited. So fmali and feemingly inconfidera^^ 
bie are the Piealures arifing from obvious 
Symmetry ; and to fuch an inconceivable 
Degree are they multiplied and encreafed 
in the more complicated Syftems ; tho' 
we cannot be lufficiently fenfible of their 
Charms, till they are gradually unravelled 
and unfolded to the Underftanding, by a 
flow and curious Attention I 

Philebus, 

I T feems that the Underftanding would 
be under a great Diladvantage, were it to 
contend with the Senfes in engaging greater 
Numbers to purfiie the Pleafurcs offered by 
it; The Majority would undoubtedly be de- 
terred from a Purfuit attended with fo much 
Toil and Difficulty, 

K% S 
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Socrates. 
You are unqueftionably in the right, 
\n judging that the Pieafures of the Undcr- 
flanding would be defpifed by the greater 
Number, though not in aligning the Caufe 
of this unjuft Contempt. It appears from 
the laborious Purfuits Mankind are engaged 
in, that it is not fo much their Indolence, 
as their Ignorance of the Plealures of the 
Underftanding, which prevents their purfuit 
of them. The few of them that are obvi- 
ous, appear fo inconfiderable, that it is no 
wonder they are difrcgardcd ; and fuch of 
them as would infpirc the inoft ardent De- 
fires, are fo far retired from the general 
View, that their fiiperior Charms arc ren- 
dered ineffed:ual by remaining undifcovered : 
And were the Obje<5i:s of ienfible Pleafares 
as difficult to be difcerned, they would in 
the fame Manner lofe the Force of raifing 
Men's Dcfires, by efcaping t|ieir Qbferva- 
tion. If the Eye had required as much 
Improvement as the Underftanding, and the 
Progrefs of Light had been as flow as that 
of Knowledge, the Generality of Mankind 
would as patiently have acquiefced in a 
contented Blindneis, as they now remaiu 
in Ignorance. They might perhaps have 
fubmitted to the painful Task of acquiring 
iuch a Meafure of Light as was neceflary 
for the commoq Affairs of Life, as they are 
now forced to Ibmc low Attainments of 

Know- 
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Knowledge for the fame Ends : But how 
eafily would they have been diverted from 
the free Admiflion of any fuperfluous Rays ? 
How would they have deipifed the idle 
Virtuofbes, who were employed in the un- 
neceflary Improvements of their Sight f 
How would they have ridiculed fuch as re- 
prefented to them the Variety and Agreea- 
blenefs of free and unbounded ProfpecSts; 
and decried the Vanity of pretending accu- 
rately to diftinguifli Colours ! How many 
Ages would have pafled over their Heads, 
before the Sun would have become vifiblc 
to Mankind ! How incredible would they 
have thought the Difcovery of an Objed: 
(6 remote from the Earth ! How leverely 
would they have cenfured the Arrogance of 
that daring Mortal, who firft prefumed to 
Ijft his Eyes to a Being placed fo far above 
him! And how great Difcretion would it 
have required, to lead them to the Acknow- 
ledgment of this glorious Source of Light ! 

Philebus. 
You have diverted yourfelfwith draw- 
ing an Univerfal Night-Piece, reprefenting 
the gloomy Profpcd: of a darkened World ; 
and Icem wonderfully entertained with this 
imaginary Scene of Human Affairs, which 
you liippofe to be really as void of Know- 
ledge, as you have fancied it to be defti- 
tute of Light. But even with regard to 
thef? very Plealures attributed by you to the 
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Undetftanding, Mankind arc far from being 
lb blind as you have reprcfentcd them. Da 
not you obferve, how ranch every Part 
of Human Life is embclliihed by the Beau- 
ties of every Kind ? How fond are wc of 
diftinguiflung ourfelves by thefe Ornaments^ 
and how profiife in purchafing them ? How do 
we value ourlclves on* admiring, or at leaft 
pretending to admire, the Charms of Mufick 
or Painting! What Poiitenefs do we affed 
in Building, » Planting, Gardening} What cu- 
rious Skill in the Clioicc of Garments, E- 
quipage, Furniture ! befides numberlefs Toys 
of yet lefTer Importance ; in all which 
we appear ftudious, even to Excefs, of Ele- 
gance and Symmetry! And it may juft- 
ly be obferved of thefe refined Picafiw'cs 
lo generally purfiied, that they Me^^ot fo 
innocent as you have reprefented them; 
I fear thele little Luxuries have a great 
Share in enfhming our Vices and Follies, 
asnd in fpreading the Mifchiefs of Avarice 
find Oppreflion. 

Socrates. 
You feem a little to forget your own Ar- 
gument, from the Confent of Mankind, in 
giving the Preference to the Plealiires of 
Stni't. Do not you apprehend that I may 
take advantage of this general Puriiiit of 
Jntelledual Beauty, and appeal in my Turn 
CO the Judgment of the World in favour 
of the Pleaiures of the Underftanding ? But 
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you need be in no Pain : I am not (b unge- 
nerous as to draw fo unfair an Inference from 
an Effed, which is more owing to the In- 
fluence of Vanity than of Beauty. It is 
this Principle which gives a new Value to 
the elegant Works of Art you have recount- 
ed, not proportionable to their Beauty, but 
to their Capacity of ferving as Inftruments 
of Diftin(13:ion. Hence the different Recep- 
tion given by the Generality to the Sifter 
Arts of Poetry and Painting: The Heaven- 
born Mule is deipifed and negled:ed, be- 
caufe her nobler Gifts are communicated, 
like the Bleflings of Heaven, with a diffiifive 
Bounty : Whilft her ungenerous Sifter is 
honoured and cherifhed, becaufe the Beau- 
ties di'^enfed by her niggarly Hand arc 
difficult to be purchafed ; and are, on that 
Merit, preferred to the Cabinets of Princes. 

Philebus. 

Has Beauty then no Influence on Man* 
kind ? 

Socrates. 

It has doubtlefs a very great Influence 
on the Few, who are fo happy as to be 
capable of diftinguifliing it : But, though none 
pethaps are altogether infenfible of its plca- 
fing Powers, the prevailing falfe Tafte is ^ 
flagrant Proof, that what is fo little under- 
ftood can be little regarded. The Mifchiefs 
attending this falfe and afFed;ed Purfuit of 
Beauty, fiill f«tber expofe the Error of its 
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pretended Followers, as they proceed from 
the Abfurdity of miftaking the PofTeflion of 
it for the Enjoyment. Hence they are fo 
little follicitous to gain the T^fte of Beau- 
ty, in which alone the Pleaforc of it con- 
fifts, and fo ambitious in contending for 
the Property of it, which is unneceflary 
and infufficient to render them fenfible of 
its Charms. 

Philebus^ 

I OWN the mere PofTeflion of Beauty to 
be infufficient ; but is it not Ibmetimes ne- 
ceflary to the Enjoyment of it ? 

Socrates. 

The Men of Tafte eafiiy find Opportunities 
of gratifying their Curiofity, at the Expence of 
the PoflefTors, whofe Vanity makes it their 
Intereft to oblige them with a View of the 
Treafiires of Beauty they have coUedled. 

Philebus. 

In this, I confels, they do not ill copy 
the Example of the Men of Plcafure. 

Socrates. 

But, admitting that fome lefTer Beau- 
ties of this Kind may be envioufly conceal- 
ed from their Sight, they have no great 
Temptation to repine at this trifling Incon- 
yenicnce, fince the Works of Nature, in- 
finitely excelling thofe of Art, are pcrpe* 
tually expofed to their View. Thelc are 
not locked up in the Cabinets of the Cu- 
rious, nor confined to the Palaces of the 

Great 
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Cireat oi: Wealthy ; but plentifully dilperfcd 
through all the ieveral Apartments of the 
Univerle, and freely offered to the Obfcr^ 
vation of every SpecStatot. 

P H I L E B u s. 

This Happinels the Peafant equally par-* 
takes with the Prince. 

SoCRATfcS. 

TRUt Happinefs is not leflened, but cn-> 
creafed, the more it is communicated. But^ 
fince you fo much affedt to be diftinguifhed 
by luperior Enjoyments, the Pleafures of 
this Sort may perpetually be enlarged and 
improved by a more extenfivc Knowledge 
of the Works of Nature. 

Philebus. 

Some little Acquaintance with the po* 
liter Arts, has qualified me to accompany 
you hitherto in tracing out the Pleafures 
they afford : But you muft excufc me, if 
I can no longer follow you, in the intricate 
Pnrliiit of thofe which lye concealed in fo 
profound an Abyfs of Knowledge. 

SoCkATBS. 

I s H o u L D have jufl Reafon to complaiui 
ihould I be deferred by fo agreeable a Cojii'^ 
panion ; a Companion profeffing fo much 
Refblution to wander after Joys unknown^ 
fiich undaunted Courage to open untrod- 
den Paths of Plealiire. Is this the aulpici-- 
ous Guide, who undertook to condudl me 
to new Regions of Delight ! Is this the hap- 
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pjf Difcoverer of unknowu Lands of Biift I 
The mighty Genius formed to enlarge the 
Territories of Happinefs ! And does he now 
reftife to follow me in the noble Chafe ? Is 
he fo remifs and negligent in the Purliiit of 
crery Pleaftre, he is not perpetually urged 
to by the Spur of Appetite ? Does he mean*' 
ly condefcend to confine his Defires within 
the Limits of his Knowledge^ and injuri- 
oufly deny them the Liberty of ranging 
through the Univerfe ? 

Philebus. 

However you may reproach me^ 1 
fiiould not fo eaiily give up the Purfuit of 
Pleafiire, were there any Hopes of Succefe 
in it. But what Profped: of Succefs can the 
changeable Schemes of this Philofbphy af- 
ford ? What Fruit can be expecJled from a 
Branch of Science perpetually varying from 
itfelf, where the fleeting Syftems continually 
fade, and new Opinions rife,, which appear 
freih and blooming for a while, then wi- 
ther, and leave room for fbme more flou- 
rilhing Hypothcfis to iiicceed ? If Happi- 
nefs be the growth of Knowledge, how can 
a plentiful Harvefl: be expeded, where the 
Seeds of it are fown in endlefs Doubt and 
Uncertainty ? 

Socrates. 

You too rafhly conclude that nothing 
can be clearly difcerned, though a Multitude 
of Obje^s mufl of neceffity appear confu^ 

fed 
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fed and undiftinguifhable in Co vadly ext/en- 
five a Scene ; and over-timoroufly deipa|r 
of obtaining a Clue to guide our Steps, 
though vvandring in the ambiguous Mazes of 
that immenfe Labyrinth, which the Hand 
of Nature has traced with fuch curious Skill, 
and rendered by its very Intricacy rhe more 
entertaining toherinquifitive Sons. Butfince 
your Impatience of Doubt or Error njakes 
you ib very fearful of being deceived in this 
curious Search, (though in other Cafes you 
have declared your felf no Enemy to a plea^ 
fing Deception,) I will for the Prefent wave 
a farther Enquiry into this delightful Fund 
of Knowledge, in which the Truth is top 
frequently obfcured with Clouds of Uncer- 
tainty, impervious to Human Sight ; and 
lead you on to thofe Sciences, from whence 
the Poflibility of Error is far removed, and 
which no Shadow of Doubtfulnefs can ap« 
proach. Here the Truth (hines forth in a 
purer Light, cafling a Dimnefs on the fee-r 
ble Rays of the Sun, and darting a Luftre 
through the Objeds difcovered by it, ren- 
dering them tranlparent to the Underfland- 
ing, and perfectly comprehended by a fit* 
perior Power of Perception, compared with 
which the moft vivid Perceptiqas pf Senf<? 
gre faint and languid. 

Philebus. 
These abflrufe Sciences are too dry 
and tedious to afford an Entertainment wor* 
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thy of a gay and lively Genius ; though 
they may perhaps furnilh fit Employmenr 
to Minds of a dull and thoughtful Make, 
incapable of tailing Wit or Plealiire, and pa- 
tient of mufing away their joylefe Hours 
in folving obkure and intricate Problems. 
I hope it is not your Defign to deface the 
Beauty of thefe Walks, by ploughing the 
yielding Turf in learned Furrows, or by 
leaving the Marks of your profound Science 
in Diagrams traced in the levelled Sand. 

Socrates. 

L E T us fiippofe that, while you are in* 
tent on your Favourite Poet, and perhaps 
perufing with Rapture fome tender Paflion 
or beautiful Defcription, you fhould be fur- 
prifed by fbme gay Barbarian, unacquainted 
Avith the Ufe of Letters ; would he not think 
you very ridiculous in appearing fo unac- 
countably tranfported at the Sight of a few 
odd Characters, and cenfure your DuUnefs 
and Stupidity in finding in them an agreea- 
ble Entertainment. 

Philebus. 

The Wonder of this Barbarian woujd 
ceafe, and he would retrad his unjuft Cen- 
fure, could he dilcern the beautiful Ideas 
raifed in my Mind by thefe fair * Attick 

* The Reader^ if no Grecian, may not perhaps have ohfirved 
that thefe Athenians are converfing in their Natiz'e Dialed ^ afid 
mav give him an Opportunity of gratifying his Curiofity with a 
T^e of their Language. 

Charaders, 
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Charadcrs, which his Ignorance had ren- 
dered lb odd and unintelligible to him. 

Socrates. 
And would not you, if you had theFair- 
nefs and Ingenuity of this Barbarian, retradt 
the like unjuft Cenliire you have pafled on 
the Mathematician, with fo much the ie(s 
Excufe, as you can plead lefs Ignorance, 
did you difcern the noble Truths arifing to 
his Underftanding from the Figures he con- 
templates ? Did you fiirvey the Tablet, 
wherein his Theorems are deUneated, in 
the Light it is placed in by his enlarged 
Imagination, you would perceive it on a 
foddain widening beneath your Eye, and 
extending itfelf on every Side to an un- 
bounded Level, excelling the poliflied Chry* 
ftal in its Smoothneft. On this glafly Sur- 
face you might dilcover, traced with inimi- 
table Exadnefs by the Pencil of Thought, 
an infinite Variety of Figures of all poffible 
Dimenfions ; fome containing a perfecSt E- 
quality under various Forms ; others fimi- 
lar in Shape, but encreafmg or decreafing 
through a never-ending Series, perpetually 
uniform, and conftant to the ^me Propor- 
tions. On each Triangle or Circle, is raif^ 
cd in fhadowy Archited:ure, perhaps a Py- 
ramid tranfpiercing the Skies, a Cone cover- 
ing the Earth with its Bafis, or perhaps a 
Sphere glides over the polilhed Plane, ca- 
pable of eaclofmg the Univcrfe within its 

Circum- 
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Circumference ; whilft, corrci^onding with 
thelc, Figures in vifible to the Eye of the 
final left [nfedt are diftindHy fiirveyed, in 
their minuteft Proportions, by a keener Ray 
from the vifual Power of the Underftanding. 
Here the firft Lineaments of material Beau- 
%ics appear in their Native Perfection : And 
here are formed in Thought the Original 
Patterns of every Work of Art or Nature, 
In Schemes like thele the Model of the U- 
niverfc was dcfigned by the Divine Mind; 
on this immoveable Foundation was erecfled 
the Balance in which the Planets were 
weighed J in this Store-Houfc are repofited 
the Golden Compafles, which mealured out 
their Orbits, and defcribed their Motions; 
and, however the fleeting Creation may 
fade or vary, the Archetypes of Worlds 
didblvcd, or yet unborn, will here remain 
for ever inviolable. If ever the beautiful 
Works of Nature can be rightly underftood, 
they muft here be viewed in the Light of 
this Divine Geometry. And it is with no 
linall Pleafiire that I can inform you, that 
the Philofophers of Greece^ affifted by the 
Dawn of Eaftern Knowledge, have already 
begun to trace out by this Science the Ru- 
diments of a new% harmonious Syftem of 
the Univerle; though much I fear it will 
remain unfiniihed, or perhaps negle(9:ed, till 
fbme greater Genius, more happily form- 
ed fojr the Difcovery of tbcle Wonders of 

Di- 
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t)ivine Art, fhall faifc the Admiration of 
fblne future Age, or diftant Clime, by tc- 
floring arid complcating it. Permit me, in 
the mean Time, to entertain you with this 
Shadow of future Science ; which, unlefs 
my Prophetick Genius deceives me, will be . 
efteemed hereafter no uncertain Specula-* 
tion. 

Philebus. 

Such Speculations, if not uncertain, 
will prove very unenteirraining to a Mind 
fb much difeticlined to the inexperienced 
Pleafiires of this Ihadowy Kind. 

Socrates. 

I THOUGHT you had given me juft Rea- 
fon to hope, the Circumftance of their be- 
ing new and untafted would have been a 
powerful Recommendation of them to you. 
You obferve, that Pleafures, when fully un- 
derftood, are cold and languid ; and com- 
plain of the Repetition of fuch dull Delights 
as afford nothing new to engage your Ex* 
pe<9:ation. And can you, confidently with 
ihefe Sentiments, perfift in adhering to the 
Pleafures of Scnfe, which admit of no Va- 
riation or Improvement ; and in rejeding 
thofe of the Undcrftanding, a Faculty per* 
petually unfolding it felf, and enlarging its 
Sphere; whilft every Truth it dilcovers, 
. like a Fruitful Grain, becomes a Seed of new 
Truths Ipringing from it, and for ever propa- 
gates an encrcanng Harvcfl of Knowledge ? 

Phi- 
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CCS. The nimble- footed Nymph, moving 
ill the inmoft Circle, neareft to the central 
Fire, was graced with the Wand and Wings 
of Mercury- The next in Order wore 
the embroidered Ceftos of Venus, The 
Third was crowned like Ceres, with a 
flieafy Wreath, and accompanied by a little 
Proserpine, twelve Times furrounding 
her in her Courfe. Beyond thefe were feen, 
performing each of them a larger Circuit, 
two Majeftic Nymphs diflinguiihed by the 
Attributes of Mars and Jupiter, the 
brandiihed Spear, and the beamy Lightening. 
A venerable Priefteft, mealiiring with flow 
and folemn Steps the wide-extended Orbit 
of S A T u R N, encircled the Starry Train. 

Philebus. 

I cannot fiifficiently admire the Polite- 
nets and Addrefs of thefe E^ftian Sages in 
dreffing up a Syftem of Aftronomy, in io 
gay and beautiful a Reprefentation. The 
my flic Danqe was doubt lefs very entertain* 
ing ; but had I been Thales or Pytha- 
goras, I fear I fhould have received Jit» 
tic Inflrudion from it. 

Socrates. 

The curious Entertainment was not 
lofl on thele Philofbphers, who copied from 
it a new Plan of Aftronomy, till then un- 
known to Greece ; and alluded to it in the 
fabled Harmony of the moving Spheres^ di- 
recting the well-meafured Dance of Planets 

arouod 
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around the Sun. The elegant Arrangement 
of the Heavenly Bodies, taught by the 
Nymphs, was with eafe improved into a 
more enlarged Draught of the Univerfe, in 
which the Principal Points of View are in- 
numerable Suns, fixed in luch immenfc 
Spheres, throughout the Regions of abound- 
le(s Expanfion, that to an Eye placed within 
the Confines of each radiant Sun, the num-^ 
berlefs Myriads of them encompafled with 
equal Radiance, are concealed or diminiflied 
by their various Diftances, and made to ap- 
pear a Profufion of faintly glittering Stars. 
Each of thefe vaft Luminaries, remaining as 
an immoveable Centre, has a convenient 
J^Jumber of habitable Globes of an Earthy 
Make revolving about it, and forming by 
their Revolutions the Viciffitude of Days 
and Nights, and the Variety of Seafons, as 
they are more enclined towards it, or more 
averred from its Rays. Thefe Rays dart^ 
ing from it on every Side, and fpreading 
into fb vaft a Sphere, diffufe a Luftre, 
fimplc and uniform in Appearance, but fe- 
parable into Colours by various Refradlions, 
and diftinguifhing the different Bodies re- 
fled:ing it. They likewife produce in each 
habitable Globe, penetrated by their ge- 
nial Heat, Vegetables of various Kinds, co- 
vering it with a delightful Verdure, and af- 
fording an holpitable Shade and Nourifhment 
tp iiunaerous Tribes of Living Creatures. 

M X ASI 
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As there is a Refemblance obfcrvablc be- 
tween the Plants and Animals belonging 
to each Earth, though varying more and 
more, as they are placed in Parts of it more 
remote from each other : fo there may be fup- 
pofed a Refemblance between the Vegetables 
and Inhabitants of the Family of kindred 
Globes revolving round the fame Sun ; 
though differing farther from each other 
in proportion to their Diftances, as they re^ 
ceive different Degrees of Light apd Heat, 
fuitable to the different Elements they are 
compofed of In like manner the Neigh- 
bouring Suns, with their revolving Earths, 
may be liippofed to have a nearer Refem- 
blance, than thofe which are more remote, 
furrounded with other Skies, and planted in 
new Fields of Ether. The Beams of each 
Sun may not improbably be formed of a 
different Texture, leparable into new Co- 
lours, and producing new Effeds, peculiar 
to each Syftem. And thus the Difference 
between the various Syftems may encreafe, 
as they grow more remote, till their Re- 
iemblance gradually vanillies, and their Va- 
riety becomes incomprehenfible. Who fliall 
recount the Number of thele invifible Sy- 
ftems, or defcribe the Regions of the Uni- 
verfe fo far removed beyond our Concep- 
tion I 

Pair 
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Philebus. 
You fecm to need no Affiftance in dc* 
icribing, or perhaps in travelling through, 
thefe imaginary Worlds : But it is methinks 
great Pity, that you have confined the In- 
habitants, each of them to their own Earth. 

Socrates. 
The Terreftrial People muft, I fear, fub- 
mit to this Confinement, at leaft during 
their prefent State ; But fince every Earth 
thus fwarms with Life, can the pure Ethe- 
lial Spaces want Inhabitants, formed with 
nobler Senfes, defcrying Objeds far as the 
brighteft Suns extend their Beams, and per- 
haps fupplied with Wings, conveying them 
from Syftem to Syftem with eafe and fwift- 
nefs, not to be conceived by Creatures con- 
fined to their own Earth ? 

Philebus. 
I SHOULD be glad to make an Acquain- 
tance with one of thefe Ethereal Travellers ; 
the Relation of his Difcoveries would doubt- 
lefs be very entertaining. 

Socrates. 
You are then at length become willing 
to allow, that Knowledge is not altogether 
void of Entertainment, 

Philebus. 
Such more than Human Knowledge muft 
be confefTed to be capable of giving infinite 
Delight. 

So- 
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Socrates. 

And did you then imagine that an Efti- 
mate of the Plcafiires of Knowledge was to 
be taken from our fcanty Meafiires of it ? 
But fince you allow a very Extenfive Know- 
ledge to be delightful, every lefler Portion 
of it muft be attended with fome Degrees 
of Delight. This Delight is principally the 
Refiilt of the Beauty and Symmetry of the 
Objects of our Knowledge. 

Philebus. 

All Knowledge is not then alike plea? 
lant to the Mind. 

Socrates. 

The Pleafures of the Underftanding, 
like thofc of the Sight and of every other 
Senfe, are proportionable to the Agreeable- 
neis of the Objecfls they refult from. What 
Delight can even the Profpe(9: of the Uni- 
verfe be conceived to have offered, whilft 
it lay in a rude and formlefe Chaos, cover- 
ed with Darknefs and Horror, painful and 
aflonifliing even to Thought and Imagina-^- 
tion ! The Power of fiirveying the confufed 
Maft in that State of utter Deformity, was 
indeed highly ufeful, although not delight- 
ful : It may be prelumed to have been at- 
tended to, even by the All-forming Mind, 
as the skilful Ear liftens with Patience to 
the difcordant Harp, in order to reconcile 
its Di/Tonancies, and to reftore its Har- 
mony. 

Phi- 
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Philebus. 
The Pleafiire of Knowledge then, ac- 
cording to your Syftem, depends on the A- 
greeablenefs of its Objcd: ; and this Agrec- 
ablenels arilcs from Symmptry. But is all 
Symmetry alike agreeable ? 

Socrates. 
There are various Kinds of Symmetry^ 
affording different degrees of Delight, and 
forming a Scale of different Orders of Beau- 
ty. The loweft Kind is that of Material 
and Inanimate Beings, which, fb long as 
they continue mifliapen and irregular, are 
in a State of utter Deformity. They re- 
ceive the firft Impreffions of Beauty, wheii 
merely reduced to Regularity, though an- 
fwering no farther End ; but if the regular 
Form they are reduced to, be fiibfervient 
to fomc higher Purpofe, and has a Relation 
to Ibmc nobler Being, there is then a far- 
ther Degree of Symmetry, ftiperior to mere 
Regularity. This higher Degree of it may 
be more eminently called Defign, (for even 
the flighteft Inftance of Symmetry can fcarcc 
be undefigned) and as the Defign is more 
noble and excellent, it rifes in Beauty and 
Dignity* Who could behold without De- 
light and Admiration the regular Frame of 
the Univerfe (fiich as it has been prefented 
to your View) thoi:^h he toerely confider- 
ed the Order and Regularity of its innumc* 
rable Syftems ? But a new Scene of Won- 
ders 
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ders would be difclofed to his Obfervatiofi, 
as foon as he was made to apprehend, how 
accurately the Diftances of the eorrefpond- 
ing Earths and Suns are adapted to the 
Production of Vegetables, andajuftMeafiire 
of Heat is imparted to fill each blooming 
Ball with a Spring and Autumn, peculiar 
to its Soil and Conftitution. As the moft 
curious Syftems of the Inanimate Creation 
yield to the tender blooming Charms of Ve- 
getable Life, and boaft the Power of giving 
Birth to it, as their nobleft Privilege ; io 
the beauteous Race of Vegetables ieem to 
acknowledge with Pride and Joy the Glory 
of miniftring to the Delight and Suftenance 
of the Animal Worlds, and own their rich 
Profufion of Sweets not idly wafted on 
Creatures fenfible of their Perfed:ions. And 
as the vital Juices, flowing in Veflels of a 
curious Texture, liipplying flagrant Breath 
and kindly Nurture, and giving them a Pow» 
er of propagating a Race of future Plants, 
difcover in Vegetables Perfe(9:ions fiiperior 
to the Powers of Inanimate Beings ; fo 
the various Organs of Senfe beftowed on 
the innumerable Tribes of Animals, and ex-* 
quifitely fuited to the endlefs Divcrfkies 
of FJagrancy and Flavour imparted to the 
Flowers and Fruits, dilplay an inexpreflfible 
Force of Virtue and Symmetry, exceeding 
the Capacities of the infenfible Creation; 
and much more fuperior to the moft per- 

^ • fed 
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Fed iSyftems of Hfelefs Mltter. Tbt vari- 
ous Kinds of Creatures endued with Senfe 
alone, receive from thence that little Por- 
tion of iPicafure, which refults from the 
Impreflions of fenfible Objcds on theii* 
own Organs ; but are incapable of conceiv- 
ing any l3elight from Refledion on the Plea* 
liires of their Fellow- Creatures, With which 
their Scnfes cannot be in the lead affeded* 
But, if to the Animal Nature be fiiperaddcd 
Intelligence, the Perception of the delight- 
ful Harmony between the (enflble Obje^ils 
and tlic Organs they were fiiited to, becomes 
highly grateful to the rational Mind, and 
gives the happy PoflefTor of this nobler Fa- 
culty a Share in all the numberlefs Plealurcs 
Vvhich fail within the Compals of his Ob- 
fcrvation* And though you may perhaps 
think the Animal no great Gainer by this 
new Acquifition of Intelledlual Enjoyments, 
to wTiich you fo much prefer thofe of Senfe ; 
yet if you admit the Reality of them, 
though you attribute to them ever fo little 
tV'eight, all his former Stock of Pleafures 
will be infinitely over-ballanced by it. 

Phi LB BUS. 

I SEE it will be in vain for me to dero« 

ate from thefe Injrelledual Pleafures, -how 

lender foevcr I may imagine them, fincc 

you can eafily throw into the Scilc fo im- 

menfe a Sum of them, as will exceed ia 

N Weight 
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Weight and Number the Earths and Suas 
you have defer ibcd. 

^OCRAtES. 

It has been already obferved, that De- 
light and Admiration refult from the Per* 
ception of Beauty and Synunetry, even in 
the lower luAances of it, which appear in 
the Inanimate Creation : But the Contenl- 
plation of it in its iiobler Kinds is found to 
excite in the Mind AfFedtions mote noble 
and more delightful than Admiration. The 
peculiar kind of Symmetry, which caufcsfcn- 
iible Plealiire in Creatures endued with the 
Perception of it, you (be, excites Defire ; and 
you may obferve an AffcCtiori COfrefponding 
to Dcfire, no le(s naturally flowing from rr, 
in fuch as are capable of refledling o& the 
l^lealiires of others. 

Philebus. 

i VERY plainly perceive how it gives 
Birth to Denre ; bur I confeft I affl at a Lofs 
to difcover this Counfer-parf tb it. 

SoORAt£S. 

Is it poflible, that the tender JHcart of 
F H I L E-B u s can be a Stranger to the plea- 
iing Charm of Benevolencte f 

Philebus. 

I OWN I have felt this Chatm-y as you 
have rightly named it, fmce it feems an an- 
accountable Deception, traniporting us oat 
of ourfelvcs. 



So- 
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Socrates. 

Can you think that to be a Deception, 
v^hich is the genuine Refult of Reafon ? 

Philebus. 

What Reafon. what intelligible Motive, 
can be a/figned to excite our Defire of Plea- 
Jiires not our own, and to engage our Con- 
cern for the Happincfs of others, except it 
be perhaps the Hope of ia^ Return, and that 
is a Regard which terminates in ourf elves ? 

Socrates. 

That Regard is dopbtlefs juft and rea- 
fpnable; but Hpmap Hearts are formed with 
far nobler Affedions. 

Philebus, 

I TOO well feel the Force of them; and 
bave often wopdered by what powerful In- 
fluence Nature leads us on to fulfil her 
Purpofes, contrary to our own Intercfts. 

Socrates. 

If we confider outfelves as only fortncd 
for fenfible Pleafiires, this may juftly feenj 
;unaccountabIe : But when the Nature of In* 
telle(^ual Plealures is underftood, the Diffi- 
culty vaniflics. The former confift purely 
of rrivate Good, and can only lead to Selt- 
Intereft : The latter are focial, generous, and 
diffiifive ; mutually received and imparted, 
like the Beams of refledted Light, and en- 
crcafmg the more, the more they are com- 
municated. As the Eye is delighted with 
ji^rceablc Prolbcds, notwithftanding they 

N 4 aro 
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arc thePoflcflions of others: So the Under- 
(landing is agreeably entertained w ith the 
View of S^mmetry^ whcrcfoever difco vdr ed ; 
the Plcafures ariiing from it arc its own, 
however foreign to it their Objeds may be. 
And as there is this Delight relulting from 
the Perception of every inferior Kind of 
Symmetry, it cannot but refult with great* 
er Force and Intenfenels from the nobler 
Kinds of it, exciting the pleafing AfTcifliona 
of Benevolence. Here one Plealure be- 
comes the Objed: of another: The Firft 
Pleafure is indeed foreign to us ; but the 
Secondary Pleafure, arifing from the View 
of ir, properly belongs to ourfelves. Thus 
Private and PubHck Good are blended toge- 
thcr in thefe nobler Plealiires of the Under- 
flanding^ and amicably combined in that 
fublime and generous Happinels it was form-e 
cd to purfue. You may therefore ceafc to 
wonder at the myfterious Charm of Benevo- 
lence, fmce it plainly appears to flow from 
Reafon, and to be the peculiar Attribute of 
Intelligent Beings. And it may be obferved, 
that even thofe Relcmblances of ic wc difco^ 
ver in irrational Creatures, are owing to the 
lecret Influences of Reafon, not their awn» 

Philebus. 

It has been maintained with deferved 

Applaufe in a new Theory, which would 

have done Honour to the Academy, that 

the Diipofitioa to BcACVolencQ^ infufe4 into 

• Human 
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Human Minds, c^n no orhcrwilc be ac- 
counted for, than by refqlvingit ipitp the 
EfFc<9: of fomc luch fccrct Influence, as 
you have attributed to the Irr^tioijial Crea^ 

cures. 

Socrates. 

The Manner of this fecrct Influencq 
feems Co unaccountable^ that nothing caq. 
be explained by a Principle (b little under- 
flood, The Origin of this Divine Affei9:ion, 
conveying fb niany Bleflings to Mankind, 
like the fruitful Source of the Ni/e^ I fear 
will for ever remain concealed, if it derives 
its myfterious Courfe from fo obfcure and 
unfathomable an Abyfs. A full and per*' 
fed: Difcovery of it can only be made by 
tracing it from the clear and traniparent 
Source of Reafbn. 

Philebus, 

Y o i; in vain endeavour to derive it from 
this Fountain. It is not Reaibn, but an In« 
tcrnal Senfc, as this ingenious Theorift hasi 
obierved, which enables us to difcern a Mo^ 
ral Beauty in Benevolence, and determines 
the Mind to approve and delight in it. 

SOC&ATES. 

Let us then a little cxanuac into this 
curious Senfation : I prefiime it has at leaft 

fome Rej^mbiaooe of thofe oi pur cxternat 
Senics^ 

Phu 
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Phil E pus, 
A s the Author of Nature has determi- 
ned us to receive, by our external Senfes, 
pleaiant or difagreeabk Ideas of fenfible 
Objeds ; (b has He, by giving us a Moral 
Senfe, determined our Minds to receive a- 
miable or unlovely Ideas of Adlipns of Af- 
fcdions. 

Socrates. 
The Moral Beauties we difcern in kind 
AfTedtions are then anljvcrable to the agree- 
able Colours, which appear to be difhifed 
over vifible Objcdks ; and confequently arc. 
like them, not difcoverabte by the Powers 
pf Reafon, but of Senfe. 

Pbilebus. 
The Parallel you have drawn betwecp 
them, is perfedly juft. 

Socrates. 
You will own that Colours have no Ex- 
iftence in the Obje(9:, but only in the 
Mind of the Beholder. 

Philebus. 
[ T is a Truth generally allowed by Phr* 

lolbphers. 

Socrates. 

The lame Objeift might then afKime 
various, and contrary Appearances, if 
the Senfe were even differently formed!, or 
'the Mind had received 4 contrary Determi- 
nation. 
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Philebus. 
1 READILY acknowledge ic* 

Socrates. 
t N the fame Manner^ che Moral Beauties* 
anfWering to thefe fleeting Colours, might 
be varied, or transferred from kind to ma- 
levolent AfFedion, by a different Conftitu- 
tion of the Moral Senle. 

Philebus. 
It feems fo. 

Socrates. 
A N D is then kind Aff^edion thus indif^ 
rent^ and thus equally fiilceptible of Beau- 
ty or Deformity ? Has it no real inherent 
Excellency, infeparably belonging to it, and 
independent On any arbitrary Determina* 
tion? 

Philebus. 
It would be hard to deny Sich laani- 
feft Truths^ as the real Excellency and the 
unalterable Beauty of kind Affedion. 

Socrates. 
I F thefe are Truths, are they not difcovc-* 
rable by Reafbn ? 

Philebus. 
The Dilcovery of Truth peculiarly be- 
longs to this Faculty. 

Socrates. 
T H ^ Difcernment of Moral Beatity or 
Excdlency mtift then be placed in the U^- 
^eiilanding, and not in an Internal Senie. 

Phi* 
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Phtlebus. 
I CONFESS 1 cannot extricate fiiyfelf 
from this Difficulty ; but the lagadous In- 
ventor of this new Syttem of Morals has 
too much Subtilty to be entangled in fiich 
Tbbviotis Stoares* 

SoCRATfiS. 

It would then be unfair for ns, in his 
Abfence, to enter into a farther Examination 
of this celebrated Theory. The Argu- 
ment we are etigaged in, only obliges me 
t6 odyfetve to yon, that the Weafures afcribed 
by tnc to the Underftandiiig, would remain 
the fame, equally real and equally great* 
though, according to the Opinion of this 
Phildbpher, they fllorild be infufed into the 
Mind from another Sourqe. But when 1 
fee a Perfon of liich uncommon Sagacity 
dnd Acdtends, furrounded with Intellectual 
beatifies of every Kind, and acknowledg- 
ing the^Fwce ttf their Charms, and yet de* 
nyfngthem to belong to the glorious Ob- 
jcds. In which, fhey are infeparably inhe- 
rent, and fearching after them, amidfl: the Ob* 
fcurity of Irrational Inftindrs and Imagina- 
ry Seniarions, 1 cannot forbear fmiliog at fo 
lively an Image of the profound rhilolb- 
pher, cov^ered with innumerable . Boi^hs, 
ind complaining that the Sighp^ of the 
Wood \vas^ intafc^pted by the branching 
Shades. 

Phi- 
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PrilLBBUS- 

It is not mine to determine fb nice 2L 
Controverfy concerning the Rife of Benc- 
Volence ; but if its pfeadng Charms be ad-« 
initred, frohi whatever Source they flow, the' 
Followers of Virtue will perhaps appear lefs 
difintcrefled, than is fotne times piretehded. 

Socrates, 
^ I KNOW iiot what extravagant Preten- 
iions may have been made to Difinterefted- 
hefs : But wherever ah Interefted View is 
mentioned is an tmputatibn, it ought al-^ 
ivays to be underftood of fbme meaner In- 
terert ; ntiir is even this julily blarrieable^ 
tinlels where an higher Interefl: ought to 
have been the Principal Inducement. Thci 
iiobler Interells, and the fiiblimer Pleafures^ 
infeparably annexed to Virtue, are fo far 
from being an Allay to it, that, on the con- 
trary, the verjr Powers and Capacities of 
Tafting are the higiieft Motal Excellencies ; 
and a Difresard to them ai^gues at lead a 
great Imperifediion, if not an entire Abfence 
of Virtue. An Inienfibility to thefe Charms 
is that Stiipidity arid Perverfenels, which 
renders Vice fo juftly odious atid contemp- 
tible ; and a Difintereftednefs With rclped: to 
them, inftead of being celebrated as Heroic^ 
and Praife- worthy, deferves to be treated 
with the utmofl; Reproach and Cenfiire. 

O Phi. 
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Philebus. 
I APPROVE your generous Warmth in 
the Defence of Plealiires, though of a diffe- 
rent Kind from thofc I have undertaken to 
defend. 

Socrates. 
How hard is P h i l e b u s to be perfuad- 
cd, that I am Impartial in the Defence of 
Pleafurcs, merely bccaufe this very Imparti- 
ality obliges me to give the Preference to 
thole of the' nobler Kinds ? It is allowed 
that the Scnfe of Plcalure is a Pcrfedtion 
above Infcnfibility : But then, as there arc 
Pleafiires excelling each other in various 
Degrees, the Senfe of thofe that are more 
excellent, is yet a greater Perfedtion* To 
this is owing all the Virtue and Wifdom of 
lacrificing the meaner Pleafures to the more 
noble and excellent. And as thofc of the 
noblefl Kind have none which can juflly 
be preferred before them, there is no room 
for any Praife or Virtue in declining them ; 
no Pretence for difregarding them, which 
IS not big with Abfurdity and Affcdation. 

P H I L E B u s. 

I ACKNOWLEDGE thq Wifdotn of fa- 
crificing the leflcr Pleafures to, the greater : 
But your Defcription of thcfe nobler Plea- 
fiires is ambiguous ; you have not told us 
diflindly, whether they are greater, as well 
as nobler, than thofe of the meaner Kinds. 



Soi 
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Socrates. 

They are endowed with the greatcfl: Ad- 
vantages, as well as adorned with the high- 
eft Excellencies ; and as they confift in 
what is moft tranfcendcntly amiable, they 
combine in inlpiring what is moft intenlcly 
delightful. 

Philebus. 

If your Defcription of them be juft, how 
is it poflible they can have fo little Influ- 
ence ? 

Socrates. 

Their Influence is proportionable to 
their Excellence, in every Mind which has 
formed in itfelf a Capacity of apprehending 
it : But where this Capacity is wanting, the 
greateft Inlenfibility may cafily be accounted 
lor. Pleafure is a Being of a relative Na- 
ture, arifing from the Congruity of the Ob- 
jcds to the Faculties they were defigned 
for J and without this Suitablcnels it can 
have no Exiftence, In vain would the Rofe 
breath her Odours, or the Vine fwell her 
tempting Clufters, were there no Creatures 
endued with the proper Organs of Tafte or 
Smelling, formed to receive Delight fronj 
them. In like manner the unregarded Ideas 
of Beauty and Harmony in vain rtfe before 
the undelighted Underftanding, if it be not 
duly cultivated, and accuftomed to attend 
to the various Perfections of Art and Na* 
cure. Thefc Perfcdions wc have already 

O i tra* 
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traced, through all the lower Ranks of 
Beings, to fiich as arc endued with Life and 
Senfe, exciting different degrees of Delight, 
Admiration or Benevolence in rational Minds, 
tranfported with the View of the amazing 
Variety and Beauty qf the Works of the 
Divine Hand, cjifpofed in (iich wondrous 
Order throughout the immenfe Regions of 
the Univerfe. Tfie higher Qrdcr of Intel- 
ligent Beings next demands our Attention, 
infinitely Ivirpaffing in Beauty and Excel- 
lence the fubordinate Ranks of Creatures 
unintelligent, infenfible, and inanimated ; 
as thefc inferior Orders, in this defcendiug 
Scale, mutually excel each other, and dif- 
fcr not only in Degree, but in Kind. This 
fupcrior Beauty of Intelligent Beings is gra- 
dually formed in them by their reafoning 
Powers ; in its Beginnings faint and obfcure, 
feebly difplaying a few fcattered Rays of 
dawning Luftre ; flowly advancing, and en- 
larging its little Sphere, as its Knowledge 
grows more exter^five, enrichiqg the Mind 
with new Difcoveries and Images of Things, 
and varioufly affed:ing it in proportion to 
the Dignity and Excellence of the Objedls 
it contemplates. The Ideas of Order, Sym- 
metry, and Beauty, when firft difcovercd, 
as through a Glais, by the Medium of Senfe, 
fill it with Delight and Admiration, ftiU 
encreafing more and more, as it becomes 
fliofe attgfttive to thefc engaging Ideas, and 

more 
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more accurate in the Oblervation of thefs 
Charms, fo profufely poured over the whole 
Creation. The amufing Sight of the beau- 
teous Tribes of Animals, gaily difporting in 
their feveral Elements, and partaking the 
innocent Enjoyii^cnts qf Senle, firft touch 
the tender Mind with the delightful Affec- 
tions of Benevolence ; unleis perhaps, by a 
pleafing Deception, they were before info- 
fed into its inexperienced Thought by the 
tender Tribes of breathing Flowers and 
Plants. This early Dilpofition to Tendernels, 
arifmg on the firft Imprcffions of its pro- 
per ObjecSts on our Infant Thoughts, is; 
more engaged by fuch Animals, as arp 
found feeding together in Herds, and arc 
governed by kindly InftincSs and gentle Dif- 
jpofuions, tl^an by thofe of the wild and fa- 
yage Kinds, as they afford a pleafing View 
of Concord and Innocence. If any of thefc 
favoured Animals are attacked by thofe of 
an hoftile Kind ; if the tender Lamb or Kid 
be purfued by the Wolf, ifTuing from the 
treacherous Woods ; or the Turtle purfiics 
with unavailing Grief his bleeding Mate, 
expiring in the Talons of the Hawk, and 
pants to fee her beauteous Plumage falling 
from the pitying Skies; our benevolent 
Af&dlions arc exerted with redoubled Force 
pn fuch moving Occafions. And if ever 
the Creamres of a fiercer Make and Tem- 
per move our Delight or Approbation, it is 
^ by 
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by ftriking the Mind with an Image of Cou- 
rage or Magnanimity, or (bmc Itich Shadow 
cf Moral Beauty. 

Philebus. 

In thcic Preludes to Moral Affedlion, 
thcie tender Rudiments of Benevolence or 
Pity, Diflike or Approbation, occafioned by 
the Ad:ions of Animajs prefented to our 
View, the Mind fecmsfond of its own Likc- 
nefs, and plealcd with the Refemblances of 
ics own Affedtions. 

Socrates. 

The kindly InftincSs obfervablc in Ani- 
mals are indeed mere Shadows of rational 
Benevolence, and ought not to be confounded 
with it: A.nd, if evcnthefe faint Relemblan- 
ccs are grateful to the Mind, how much 
more muft it be delighted with the AfFecfii- 
ons themfelves, when dilcovered in a more 
beauteous Race of Beings of its owji Kind ? 

Philebus, 

The Pleafiire will doubtlefs rife higher^ 
in proportion as the Refemblance is more 
per fed:. But whence this Fondnels of pur 
own Refemblance, this Complacency in re- 
viewing in the Minds of others a Confor- 
paity to our own Affcdtioni ? 

Socrates. 

Wisdom, ever conftant and invarijible, 
cannot but always approve, wherever found, 
the AfFedtions flowing from itfelf. 

Phi- 
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Philebus. 

Whence then the great Divcrfiry of 
Affedlions in the Minds of Rational Crea- 
tures ? 

Socrates. 

Truth is the Parent of Beauty and 
Symmetry in the AfFecStions flowing from it, 
and Error of Deformity. If therefore you 
apprehend how Error Iprings up in the Un- 
derftanding, you difcover at the lame time 
the Source of wrong AffecStion. But leavincr 
the infinite Varieties of Error, by which 
Minds are divcrfified and deformed, let us 
proceed to confider them as united by Truth 
and Knowledge, with all the beauteous Train 
of regular AffecStions refulting from thence. 
This is the Source of Agreement and Rc- 
femblance, of mutual Approbation and E- 
(leem, of merited Love and -AfFe(3:ion, 
of Moral Beauty and Harmony, difFufed 
throughout the Intelledual World. This is 
that fovereign Beauty which fills with Tran- 
Iports of Delight and Extafy all the vari- 
ous Orders of Intelligent Beings, beholding 
it with infatiable Defire, and rejoycing in ic 
with inexprefTiblc Exultation and Triumph, 
as the Fountain of their Perfedtion andBIifs, 
their Joy and Excellence, their Happinefs 
and Glory. Touched with a Ray of this 
Cclcftial Beauty, every Heart fhould be enfla- 
med with Love and Veneration, every Voice 
fhculd celebrate its adorable AttracStions, 

joyn- 
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joyning u ith the univplal Choii: of Crea- 
tures endued with Realbn. and bearing a 
Part in the melodious Hymn refbunding 
from World to World throi^hout the Ethe- 
real Regions, in Pircfcnce of the great All- 
comprehenfive Mind, the glorious Arche-^ 
type of this Geleftial Beauty, not undelight- 
ed with the facred Harmony in(pired by 
Himielf, and taught by his fupremc Wildom. 

P H I L £ B u s. 

I AM almoft forced to yield to the Rap- 
ture inlpired by this fiiblime Subjed:, which 
too ftrongly overpowers my Reafbn, and 
renders it unable to refift the Torrent of 
your Eloquence. But if you hope entirely 
to convince me, you muft deicend from 
this exalted Strain, and try if by the plain 
Language of calm and temperate Reafbning, 
unaided by the Force of lofty Thoughts 
and Numbers, you can make me ienHble of 
this Moral Charm, which (eems to have 
Co little Power over Human Hearts. 

Socrates. 

T H E R E is no Doiibt, but that luperioi^ 
Beings, who perceive this Charm in all its 
Glory, entertain much higher Sentiments of 
it than can be exprefTed in our imperfed 
Language, or perhaps by their ownSciaphic 
Eloquence. But even thofe fainter Traces 
of it, which may be difcerned by our Un-r 
derftanding, and which not unfrequcntly 
appear in our A^ions^ are fiifficient' to make 

" "" ■ lis 
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us apprehend from a few Features, how pow^.- 
crfally this Beauty would engage our Affec- 
tions, did we view it perfectly formed ia 
all its divine Lineaments. I need only ap% 
peal to your exquifite Tafte of Poetry, to 
make you fenfible of the Force of its Charms, 
which are every where diffufed over the 
Works of the greateft Poets, and make the 
ftrongeft Impreflions on the Reader, won* 
dring why he is thus moved by the Defcrip- 
tion of beautiful Paffions, and tranlported 
beyond himfelf by the Ihining Examples of 
Heroic Virtues. Hence the artful Mufe is 
perpetually intent on pleafing Sorrows, and 
employed in forming Scenes of amiable Di^ 
ftrefe. Hence Ihe delights to grace with 
'every endearing Charm the blooming Youth, 
(addening the Virgins with his untimely 
Fate ; or mourns the tender Spoufe, refign- 
ing with a laft Embrace her Heroe, half en- 
clofed in rugged Steel, and with Tears in 
vain accufing his unrelenting Love of Glory, 

Philebus. 

These pleafing Sorrows feem to furnilK 
an Objcdion to your Hypothefis, which 
reprefents the Sight of Joy and Pleafura 
as delightful, and ihould conlequently make 
us look with Horror on Pain and Grief. 

Socrates. 

The Pleafure infpired by thcfc gloomy 
Scenes, does not arifc from the Sorrows 
or the SuCwings reprefentcd ia them, but 

P from 



from the Tender nefs, the Fidelity and Gon- 
ftancy, and every amiable Virtue, more 
ftrongly fet off by thefe darker Shades, 
which of themfelves would be difpleaAng, 
were they not foftened and alleviated by 
the prevailing Sweetnefs of the Moral 
Charms agreeably intermingled with them. 
And it was perhaps for the like Reafbns, 
that Providence, in forming the Scheme of 
Human Affairs, at it were in a Divine Poem 
reprefentcd on the Theatre of this Earth, 
has fb frequently introduced Virtue con- 
flidling with Misfortune and Calamity, to 
render her more amiable, and more worthy 
of the unfading Crown referved for her. 
Thus every Part of Human Life, as it is 
laid out and difpofed by Divine Wiidom, is 
filled with thefe Moral Beauties, faintly imi- 
tated by the greatefl Mailers of Epic Poe- 
try, which at prelent alleviate every Afflic- 
tion of fiich as arc duly fcnfible of them, 
and will abimdantly contribute to their Hap- 
pinefs, when this glorious Piece, furpaffing 
the weak Contrivance of Human Thoi^ht, 
ihall be crowned v^rith univerial Applaufej 
and the wide-extended Theatre, whereon it 
has been exhibited, fhall refound with evcr^ 
lafting Praifes, and every Tongue fball blc6 
the Wildom employed in framing it, 

P HTLE BUS. 

I F this Obfervation be jj|ift, a Poet who 
has not a good Tafte of thefe Moral Beau- 

tics. 
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tics, muft be very unskilful in his own Art. 

Socrates. 
I F you have ever feen a Piece of Paint- 
ing or Sailpture, the Work of fome labori- 
ojfls Hand, faithfully copying even the moft 
beautiful and r^lar Features, but wanting 
the Power to animate them with the leaft 
Traces of Thought or Paffion ; a Pourtrai- 
ture or a Statue thus cold and lifelels, thus 
weak and languid, may give you a juft 
Image of a Poem filled with the gay Colour- 
ing of unenlivened Defcriptions, but left 
void of thefe animating Charms, which not 
only furnifli the choiceft Ornaments of Po- 
efy, but even of Mufic and Painting, and 
of every nobler Art, which rifes to the 
Dignity of cxprefling lender Paflions and 
Heroic Sentiments. Thefe are the peculiar 
Beauties of Minds, i^preading a Glory through 
the intelledlual World, as thofe beuowed on 
Bodies are difFuied over the material Creatir 
on : And as far as Minds excel Bodies, fb far 
do their tr^nfcendent Beauties outihine thofe 
that are imprefled on the grofs Texture of 
Corooreal Being?. As the pleafing EfkO: 
muft be proportioned to the Caule, fiich 
as is the Beauty, fuch muft be the enchant- 
ing Pleafure it is formed to inlpire. And if 
fo great are the lacred Pleafures arifing from 
the CoDtemplation of thefe exalted Beauties 
in other Minds, muft wc not feel a confci- 
^us Satisfadio.n, more intimately delightful 

V % ana 
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aDd tranfporting, in contemplating them, 
when tranfcribed into our own ? 

Philebus. 

It is highly reafonable to think fo. But 
are they not then of our own native Growth ? 
Or from what beautiful Original are they 
tranfcribed ? 

Socrates. 

They are originally and eflentially inhe- 
rent only in one all-perfedt Mind : In all 
other Minds, they are merely Tranfcripts, 
or Shadows derived from thence. In this 
relped. Minds may be likened to Mirrours. 
receiving into themfelves various Images of 
Things by the perceptive Power of the Un- 
derftanding, and emDellifhed by every beau- 
tiful Image they receive. Thefe Intellednal 
Mirrours, not only receiving but retaining 
the beauteous Objeds prefented to them, 
far exceed the Capacity of thofe formed of 
the purefl: Chryftal, as the Beauties deline- 
ated in them are not fleeting and ihadowy, 
but real and permanent. They likewife re- 
iemble Mirrours in another Property, as they 
have a Power of communicating to others 
and propagating the Impreflions they re* 
ceive, though uill fainter and more faints 
the farther they are removed from the O- 
xiginal Beauty. Such of them as are imme- 
diately admitted to a clearer Intuition of the 
infinite Source of Beauty and Wifdom, arc 
the Eirft in Happine(s and Perfci^ion : But 

all 
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all who are in any Degree capable of re- 
ceiving even the more diftant Reflections 
from thence, cannot but be in fbme Mea- 
liire embellifhed and irradiated by the Lu- 
ftre of Wifdom and Beauty imparted to them. 
And the more it is put into their Power to 
contemplate, with Diligence and Attention^ 
Objedls of greater Dignity and ExceUence, 
the more it is left to their own Choice and 
Care to enrich and adorn their Minds, and 
to be transformed from Beauty to Beauty, 
as they make nearer Approaches to the Di- 
vine Reiemblance and Similitude. Thus 
advancing in Beauty and Virtue, they muft 
advance in the purefl and the noblefl De« 
light, refulting from the confcious Senfc of 
it in their own Minds. And do not you 
apprehend a fecondary Kind of Satisfadion, 
not unlike to the firfl, or unequal ta it, 
flowing from the fame Source ? 

Philebus. 

I F E A R I mufl ask your Affiftance ia 
the Difcovery of it. 

Socrates. 

You could perhaps make a better Guefs 
at the fecret Caufe of that innocent Satisfac* 
tion a blooming V^'gin takes in her own 
Beauty. 

Philebus. 

You rni^u perhaps the Power of infpi- 
ring Love. 
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Socrates* 
I KNOW not whether the beauteous Vir- 
gin will admit the Truth of your Conjec- 
ture : But I owij it has rightly difcovered 
my Meaning. 

Philebus. 
We will not then ijadely preis an Ac- 
knowlcdgpient frona her : I am only foli-^ 
citons to know your Inference from it. 

S0C]EIATE§. 

We have obferved that Moral Beauty is 
the ftrongeft Caufe of mutual Approbation, 
JEfteem and Affecaion, between the beau- 
teous and happy Beings who are adorned 
with it. This engaging Principle, by ren- 
dering them mutually amiable, foxxns the 
precious Bands of Society, and creates each 
endearing Tye of Love and Friendfliip. 
Thus every Advantage, every Delight, eve- 
ry refined Satisfaiftion, flowing from a Com- 
merce, which can only be maintained be- 
tween the Members of an Intelledlual Com- 
munity, endued with various Capacities of 
Meriting and Obliging^ and employing thdr 
united Powers in advancing tiie common 
Happinefs, is owing to this Moral Ch^m ; 
the Fruits of which will be reaped by them 
in greater Abundance, as they pofIe6 it in 
a higher Perfection. 

Philebus. 

The moft beautiful will indeed be the 
moft beloved. 

So» 
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Socrates. 
BiiT will they raife equal Love in tvttf 
Beholder ? Or will they not father kindle a 
nobler Flame in fiicii as dre inbre capablb of 
difcerning and eftefitning their Beauty ? 

Philebus, 
T H £ Love of Bieauty itiufl: be proporti-^ 
bnable to the (iiperlot Tafte and Khdwlcd&e 

of it. ^ ^ 

Socrates. 
I s moral Beauty then moH: valued and un- 
dcrftood by fuch zs are deftitute of it, ot 
by fiich as are themfelves endued with it ? 

Philebus* 
A J u s T Difcernment arid Eflicem of it 
is only feated in a Mind eiilbeliifhed by it 

iSo CRATES. 

And the more perfedly this Biaiity 
is formed in any Mind, its AfTcftions to- 
wards every Degree of the fame Beauty in 
other Minds wiu be the more generous and 
cxtenfive. 

I^HILEBUS. 

The noblefi Minds will doubticfs be the 
mod gracious and condefcending. 

SocRAtiss. 

And will not then the Suprctne Mind, 
infinitely lurpaffing in Goodncfe and Coil- 
defcenfion every created Excellence, yet 
more gracioufly inclihc> from aniidft thte 
Splendors where He fits enthroned, to be- 
ftow a favourable Regard even dn the ioiM- 

* eft 
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eft Degree of trae and genuine Beauty of 
this amiable Kind, fb precious in his Sight ? 
Will He not behold with the tendereft Com- 
panion every fincere, though unfiiccefsful, 
Attempt to attain to greater Meafiires of it ; 
and vouchiafe his willing Aid and Guidance 
to a Soul thus weakly alpiring with reftlels 
Defires to approach his Prelence, and to 
receive the Ailler Emanations of his Glo- 
ry ? How muft the Soul, thus humbly alpi- 
ring, rejoice in a well-grounded Hope even 
of the finalleft Meafiires of his Love ! Or 
what can it promife itfelf lefs from his Fa- 
vour, than Happinefs and Inunortality ; Gifts 
worthy to be beftowed by his Hand^ and 
far too precious to be conferred by any 
Power lefe than Divine ! And, as we receive 
all leder Advantages from Men, in conle- 
quence of their Friendihip and Affection, 
may it not be reaibnably hoped that the 
common Gifts of Providence will be fuper- 
added, as an Appendage to thole nc^Ier 
Bleflings, which are the immortal Fruits of 
Love Divine ? The lefler Bounties, promif- 
cuoufly dilpcnfed, cannot but be very infe- 
curely enjoyed, nor can their Continuance 
be long expe(3:ed, by fuch as forfeit the 
Divine Favour : While thole who arc lb hap- 
py as to retain it, enjov the fiireft Expcc* 
tation of being renewed in a more flourifh- 
ing State, by that gracious Power which 
firO; called tnem into Being, md by that 

never- 
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never-failing Goodncls, which can never 
forfake them in any Part of an endiefs Du- 
ration. Thus even the Pleafures of the 
Scnfcs (and perhaps of Senfes more refined 
than thofe we enjoy at prefcnt) the inno- 
cent Delights refulting from our Faculties, 
when enlarged and improved, and the Dif- 
coveries that may be made hereafter in eve- 
ry inferior Branch of Knowledge, by our en- 
lightened Underftandings, all of them de- 
pend on our faithful Endeavours to improve 
in Moral Beauty and Wifdom : But how- 
ever thefe lefTer Enjoyments may be juftly 
efteemed as valuable Parts of our Happi- 
nefs, yet they cannot in the leaft be brought 
in Competition with the larger Draughts 
we fliall then take of the exalted Plealures 
flowing from this diviner Source of Blifs, 
which will kindle an infariable Third in all 
who fliall be admitted to tafte its refrefliing 
Streams^ or to hear its melodious Murmurs, 
filling every Heart with Gladnels, and dif- 
fufing Immortal Joys amongft the Intellec- 
tual Inhabitants of the Univcrfe. 

P II I L E B u s. 

I PERCEIVE, it will be in vain for me 
any longer to difpute the Preference of this 
nobleft Kind of Intelledtual Pleafures to 
thofe of Senfe; fmce you will not allow 
even the more refined and exalted Senfes 
to be opened in the Soul in that happy 
State, or even the more delightful Improve- 

Q^ ments 
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xncnts of Knowledge in every inferior Sci- 
ence, to come in competition with the ra- 
vifliing Perceptions of Moral Beauty, when 
revealed to the Mind in its full Luftre and 
Perfed:ion. As you feem now to have fi- 
niflicd your Syftem of Pleafures, it will be 
cafy for me to form a Scale of them, a- 
greeable to your fublime Dodirine, and to 
ihew how the Senies rife above each other, 
as they bear a nearer Analogy to the Under- 
flanding, and are more fubiervient to it in 
furnifliing a proper Medium for the Difcern- 
ment of Symmetry ; Symmetry, that won- 
drous Charm, which in its varous Kinds and 
Degrees produces (b many different Orders 
of Intellcdual Pleafures, exciting Delight, 
Admiration and Benevolence, as the proper 
Objecfts calling them forth fiicceffively rife 
before the Mind, and filling the Heart with 
the mod delightful Affciflions inspired by 
Moral Beauty. But lay, is there any thing 
farther we can afpire after? Or do thero 
only remain higher Degrees of this Beauty, 
by which we may ever afcend in a nearer 
Approach towards its great Original, and 
go on advancing in a never-ending Progrefs 
towards PerfedJion ? 

Socrates. 
I H A V E led you to the ^ Entrance of the 
Path that leads to fupreme Happinefs, be- 
yond which nothing farther can remain to 
he afpind after ; May you ever purlue it 
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with Succefs, under the gracious Guidance 
and Protedion of its gr^at Author. Permit 
me only to inention this one farther Ad- 
vantage of thefe Moral Pleaiiires, that as 
there is a Moral Excellency in the very De- 
fire^and the Enjoyment, a Virtue even m the 
Capacity of tafting them, fo thefe alone of 
^11 Plealiires leave a grateful ReflccStion be- 
hind them, when paft, and give a Profpeci 
of a never-ending flight of Golden Joys 
to fiicceed. Thus whilft the fleeting En- 
joyments of every other Kind are confined 
to the prefent Moment, bearing no pro- 
portion to our paft Plealiires, much lels to 
thofe extending to all Futurity ; there is in 
thclc permanent Satisfadlions a certain Fix- 
^dnefs and Stability, rendering them folid 
and lafting Foundations, and as it were per- 
petual Stamina of Happinefs running through 
our whole Exiftence, arid producing a calm 
Afliirance and Serenity, without which no 
tranfient Pleafurc can give Peace or Re- 
pole to an immortal Mind. 

Philebus. 
The Permanency of thefe Pleafures 
muft be owned to add a value to them equal 
to that of all the Advantages before re- 
counted ; all of which taken together, if not 
each of them apart, may well be thought 
fufficient to incline an impartial Judge to 
determine in Favour of them. 
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Socrates. 
You forget that you are to ad the Part 
of an Adverfary, not of a Judge: And do 
you now think to deprive me of a juft Tri- 
umph, by tamely yielding up the Caufc, 
you are no longer able to defend ? 

Philebus. 
What farther Triumph over mc can 
you expcdt ? 

So CRATES. 

I w o u L D fee you refumc that Air of 
Confidence you (hewed in infulting mc with 
the Example of a Terfian Emperor ; and let 
it be afrem debated between us» whether the 
Plealiires I recommend, or thofe you infi- 
nuate, would moft contribute to make (b 
great a Monarch happy. The Effedls of 
thefe contrray Methods of purfiiing Happi- 
neft, when thus exemplified, will be dis- 
played in their livelieft Colours, and in 
their largefl Dimenfions ; and, like an In- 
fer iption already- -per ufed in more legible 
Characters, will be the more eafily traced 
in the lefTer and more obfcure Examples in 
every lower Rank of Life. 

Philebus. 

The Model of an Emperor formed by 
your Scheme, will doubtlcfe be an uncom- 
mon Curiofity, and might fiirnifli a curious 
Entertainment to the Court of fbme Sicilian 
Tyrant. He muft, I prefume, be too in- 
tent on the Contemplation of Moral Beauty, 

and 
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and too deeply immcrfed in the Enjoyment 
of Intelledual Pleafures, to regard the low 
Affairs of Empire^ which employ the 
Thoughts of ordinary Monarchs. 

Socrates. 

The immenfe Variety of Intelledtual 
Beauties, too great to be comprehended by 
the moft enlarged Mind, is diftributed a- 
mongft the different Ranks and Orders of 
Men, each of them bellowing their chief 
Application on fome particular Branch of 
Symmetry, fome nobler Science, or fomc 
meaner Work of Mechanic Art, iuitable to 
their Genius and Profcflion. The Civil 
Magidrate has in like Manner his peculiar 
Portion of the Study of Intelkdiual Beaaty 
allotted to him; and chat, as befits his 
high Station, of the very noblcft Kind, de* 
manding his principal Care and Regard. 

Philebus* 

It muft then, according to your Scale 
of Beauty, be lome Kind of Moral Sym* 
metry, which is to engage his chief Atten- 
tion : But this I apprehend to be the Con- 
cern of every Private Man, not the diftin- 
guifliing Province of a Prince. 

Socrates. 

There is a certain Portion of this 
Beauty, which indifpenlably ought to be 
delineated in the Breaft of every Private 
Man ; and that of a greater Extent, as he 
is placed in a higher Station of Life : But 

the 
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the largeft and the nobleft Draught of it 
is to be formed by the diftiDgaiining Ge- 
nius of a Prince ; and the happy Skill of 
finiihing this glorious Piece in full Perfec- 
tion is that Heaven-born Science, which 
conftitutes aLegiflator. 

Philebus. 

Political Knowledge is then, in your 
Opinion, only a more extenfive Syftem of 
Morality : But is not this Political Mora* 
lity very different from, and even contrary 
to, the lefler Syftems of this Science be- 
longing to Private Life ? 

Socrates. 

T H E R E is a perfedl RefemMance be- 
tween them in every Feature and Linea- 
ment; fo very perfed: and exad:, that a 
juft Image of the larger Beauty cannot poC- 
fibly be formed by a Prince, till the Mi- 
niature of it is firft drawn in its trae Pro- 
portions within his own Breaft. 

Philebus. 

According to this Notion, every 
Man has within his own Mind the Model 
of a Civil Government, and carries about 
with him a little Community. 

Socrates. 

This you may eafily conceive, if you 
recoUedl the various Defires with which 
every Breaft is peopled; the Difcord and 
Contention railed amongft them by Anar-p 
c:hy) the hard Reftraint and Oppreflioii 

they 
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they undergo under a Tyrannical Ufurpa- 
tion ; and the harmonious Agreement and 
juft Liberty they arc reftored to, by their 
Submiffion to the Government of Reafon, 

Phil E BUS. 
I REMEMBER the ulurpiug Pilot, and 
the Mariners contending for the Helm : But 
I did not imagine you had the Power of 
transforming them into a Prince and a 
People. 

Socrates. 
It is the Privilege of Philofophy to 
make (iich Transformations, without the 
help of an enchanted Wand. The Harmony 
introduced amongfl this contentious People^ 
you fee, was the EfFed of Juftice : But do 
you apprehend how it was proiduced ? 

Philebus. 
The Difcovery of the fecret Springs by 
which it was ef{e<3:ed, will be a very curi- 
ous Entertainment. 

Socrates. 
These tumultuous Defires are the 
Springs, exciting to Action the feveral Fa- 
culties ; to the Exercife of which is an- 
nexed a diftind: Pleafure, aimed at by each 
particular Defire, and the Publick Good of 
this little Community, defigncd by the go- 
verning Power of Reaibn. Hence thefc 
Faculties, when employed by the unrc- 
ftraincd Defires exciting theqi to A<ftion, 
tend to Excefs and Difordcr, obftrucSing 

each 
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each other, and defeating the Good they 
were formed to produce. Thus Dilcord 
and OpprefTion are introduced into the 
Mind by the contending Defires ; fince the 
Hindrance of the Purfoit of Happinefs is 
that peculiar Kind of Reftraint, which is in- 
confiftent with Liberty, and which is the 
neccdary Caufe of Contention. On the 
contrary, when thefe Faculties are made 
to adt regularly under the Diredion of 
Realbn, and prevented from interfering 
with each other, every Defire is gratified 
in a juft proportion of Enjoyment, and the 

f;reateft poffible Good is obtained by this 
ittle Community. Thus enjoying the free 
Purluit of Happinefs, they enjoy the mod 
perfcd: Liberty ; and alTifling each other in 
this purfiiit, they are united in the ftridlefl: 
Agreement : And it is the Hand of Jufticc 
which vifibly breaks off the Chains of Re- 
ilraint and (OpprefTion, and forms the indif- 
ibiuble Bonds of Union. If from this Mo- 
del you trace that Analogy to it, which 
may be obftrved in a Civil Society, you will 
find the fame EfTedts to follow from the 
juft Adminiftration of a wife Lawgiver, 
which we have obferved to flow from the 
Government of Reafon. The different Or- 
ders and Profeffions of Men, defigned for 
different Employments and Offices in a State, 
fbme ftudious of various Arts to polifh and 
adorn it, fome furniihed with Arms for its 
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Defence, '6thcrS fiipplying Nouriihment to 
it firoih Friiitlul Fields or Oceans, riiay be 
fotmd to anfwcr With a fiirprifing Exadtncfs 
to the different Faculties in Human Nature; 
each 6f them atmiftg at a particular Advain- 
tage to thcmlelves, and each of them origi^- 
fialiy cbnftitiited and intended for the Pub- 
tick Benefit and Service. Thefe different 
Orders in a Civil Society, if fuffered to pur- 
iiie their private Advaatages without Reuric- 
tjoi, ihuft licccflarily be involved in Dii- 
cord and Contention, hindering each other 
in dilcharging their proper Offices, and be- 
coming thiemfelves unlerviccable to the Pub- 
h'ck ; as the Members of the Human Body 
ire rerideri?d ufeiels, when deprived of theit 
due Nourifhment, or when opprefled by too 
great a Portion of it : But if each of them 
ire fccured in their juft Interefts, and obli- 
ged to a due Diicharge of their fcveral Func* 
tiohs, they M^ill mutually aflift each other in 
the Purfiiit of Private Good, and their com- 
mon Happinef swill be advanced to the high- 
eft Pitch. Thus Liberty and Union will a^ 
gain appear, and own their Birth from Ju- 
ftice, as well in a Civil State, as in the Breaft 
of a particulat Pcrfbn. A Nation thusflou- 
riihing in Peace and Tranquility, thus a* 
domed with Harmony and Concord, is the 
moft beautiful Spedaclc the Earth affords, 
far excelling the moft glorious Works of 
JLx%, QX the pibft delightful Scenes of Na^ 

R turct 



tqre. And if every inferior ArtiH; views 
with feccec Pride and Joy, the Works pro- 
duced by his Hand, or pobler Thought; 
what Triumph of confcious Virtue mud touch 
the Heart of a Moparch, reviewing the har- 
monious Order of a powerful and flouriih-? 
ing Society, regulated by his Wifdom, and 
owing all its Happinefs to that important 
Regulation | What Honours, what Applaufe, 
what dutiful Exprcflions of Zeal and Affec- 
tion, will be piiid to him by a grateful Peo- 
ple! What Statues, what Hiftories, what 
lafting Monuments of Praifc, wuU record his. 
Adtions, and fpread his Fame through di- 
(tant Ages and Nations ! This fupreme Dcn 
gree of Happinefs and Glory, is the genuine 
Fruit of the Science of the beautiful Mca- 
fures and Proportions of Civil Harmony ; 
without the ICnowledge of which a Sceptre, 
like a Pencil in an unskilful Hand, would! 
prove an ufelefs Inftrument, and even de- 
ftrudtivc of that Beauty it was defigned tQ 
produce. 

P H I L E B U S. 

A N D do you really think that a Prince, 
through conlcious Want of Skill to ufc it,^ 
would decline the Offer of this glorious In- 
ftrument, which might prove ib ufelefs and 
lb deftrudtive in his Hands ? 

Socrates. 

If lb mcPeafant, not yet acquainted with 
the Waves or Winds, and a Novice in the 
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Art of Navigation, were preferred to be the 
Pilot of fome (lately Veflel, would you won- 
der, if he thought himfelf happy, or per^ 
haps was envied by the ill-judging Spcd:a- 
tors, whilft failing oiit of the Harbour, be- 
fore a favourable Gale, he was animated by 
the fhouting Crew, and falutcd with Accla- 
liiations rdouhding from the joyful Shoars, 
as Omens of a prolperous Voyage? But 
would you think he ftill deferved their 
Envy, jcould you behold him tofTed by the 
Hormy Ocean, and in Vain regretting the 
Safety of his humble Cottage, amidft the 
Defpair and Rcfentment of the Mariners, 
Surfing the ill-guided Helm, and perifhing 
by his fatal ConducSt ? And yet this is but 
a faint Image of the inliipportable Weight 
of Sorrow and Diihonour, which muft fit 
heavy on the Pilot of a fllipwrecked Nation, 
rcf]cd:itig on the various Calamities caufed 
by his Unskilfulnels in the Kingly Science of 
Legiflature. But you will kindly fave me 
the Trouble of enlarging on this ungrateful 
Subjedt, by giving in your Turn the Exam- 
ple of an Emperor, to be formed by your 
Counfels, and trained tip in the foft Delights 
you have the pleafing Att of infmuating with 
iuch fatal Advantage. I refign him into 
your Hand?, to be abandoned to every wan^ 
dcring Defire the mofl artful Allurements 
can infufe, and to be entertained with all the 
Variety of Plcafiires the moft unbounded 

R ^ Afflu* 
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Affluence can yield v thofe only; excepted of 
the Moral and Intellectual Kinds, fo much 
defpifed and difclaimed by you, as, unwor- 
thy to waftc his pr^^ous Hpurs. 

Phjlebus. 
I EVrQAGf., on the Word of a Favourite, 
to dClerve this Article, and to prevent, 
cv,en with a fuperfluous Care, the Danger of 
his tafting any forbidden PleaiiJires of this 
Sort, 

S0CRAT,ES» 

Let him then be freely taught to breathe 
every tender Wifli, that Love or Youth can 
form, or Beauty can infpire. Let him taftc 
every golden Joy, and employ the fmiling 
Hours ia following the Chale of every fu- 
gitive Delight. Lull him in the Softnefles 
of Indolence ; or, if you pleafe, fire him 
with the (prightly Charms of Ambition ; 
poflefs his Soul with the entrancing Thoughts 
of Glory, and lead him on luccelsful to ima-. 
ginary Wars and Con^uefls. 

Philebus. 

I FLATTER my fclf, that I am quali- 
fied for the Task you have affigned to me, 
without your InftrtiiStions. But we will, 
if you pleafe, liippofe it happily performed, 
and that I am ready to produce my Royal 
Pupil, finiflied in every Part of his Educa- 
tion, atid filature for. Empire, 

So-. 
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SoCRAXESw 

MExmKKs I fet; htm. afcending the 
Throne, like the ambitious Yputh, encircled 
by the Fable with the beamy Glories of the 
y^r/ui«. God, and mounting the golden Gar 
conveying. Light to Mankind- 

P H I L E B u s. 

You might have (pared this unhappy O^. 
men; I hope it is not your Intention to pre- 
cipitate him from the flaming Skies, like 
that unfortunate Son of Apollo. 

Socrates, 

D J s M I s s your Fears of any fuddain Ca- 
ta(lrpphe : It is my Dcfign to let you oblervc 
at Leifiire^ the more fatal Ills attending him^ 
while he continues to fliine in that bright 
Eminence. Do not you already* perceive 
the Reins trembling in his uncertain Hand,, 
and the fiery Couriers hurrying him with 
wild Diford^r through the af&ighteA Con- 
flellations ? 

Philebus. 

A. L I XT L E Copfufton would be thoughc 
not ungraceful in the moft accompAimed 
Ai3;or, at his firft Appearance on fb magni-* 
ficent a Theatre : But you will foon fee him 
recover an AiTurance becoming the Brow of 
Majefty. 

SOC RATES. 

L EX us then (to pudiie this new Allufion) 
imagine him arrayed in a Theatrical Robof 
eml^foidered.with ]^urple^nd,Gold, holding 

in 
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in his unskilful Hand a golden Harp, and 
in vain exciting in the defiririg Audience 
an Expeftation of Harmony. 

Phil£bus. 

I SHbuLD indeed have Realbn tb bludl 
for my young ^erjlan^ if [ had not infpircd 
him with. a Greatncls of Soul above regard- 
ing fuch h'ttle Difficulties. YoU, who arc fo 
little acquainted with the Spirit and Genids 
of a Prince, may perhaps imagine him Undet 
the greateft Confufion, and utterly at a lofs 
how to acquit himfelf on (tich an Occafion : 
But, wait a while, and you lliall fee. With 
what a gtaceful Air of Indifference, with 
what a noble Contempt of the diiappointcd 
Audience, he will deliver the golden Harp 
into the Hands of Ibme State -Orpheus, 
empowered by his Command to charm the 
Verjians to Obedience, as that ThraciaH is laid 
ro have tamed the Brutes ; whilft retiring to 
the (acred RecefTes of his Palace, forbidden 
to be approached by prophane Mortals, he 
enjoys in unfeen Majefty the myfterious 
Delights of Empire, the more revered, the 
more they are concealed from the fubje(9^ 
World. 

Socrates* 

A N D is it then confident with the Great- 
nefs of Soul becoming a Prince, deftined to 
fo large an Empire, to liiffer himfelf thus to 
be divcfted of its real Glories, and to be con- 
tented to retain only the empty Shadow of 
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an Emperor ? Or, admitting that he may b? 
perhaps incapable of forming a noble Am- 
bition to Ihew himfclf worthy of Empire ; 
or that his Incapacity to govern, may o- 
blige him to liibmit to fb painful, and fb 
inglorious a Condcfcenfion ; where alas ihall 
he find an A x las able to relieve him from 
the Burthen of Government, and willing to 
fupport it in his Stead ? 

Philebus. 

Can you be fo weak as to imagine, that 
Numbers will not offer their Service, ambi- 
tious of being preferred to a Station of (b 
great Honour and Advantage ? 

Socrates. 

The greater their Numbers, the greater 
will be the Dijfficulty of making a prudent 
Choice. Let us fiippofe, for Inftance, that 
a Pcrfon unskilled in Architedture, Ihould 
undertake to fignalize himfclf by fbme mag^ 
nificent Struifture ; confiding in the borrow- 
ed Skill of Inferior Artifls, offering each of 
them a Plan calculated for his own Private Ad- 
vantage; agreeing; in nothing but in decrying 
the Defigns of Others, and in recommend- 
ing every one his own ; and eflabliihing it 
as a received Maxim, that the Artifice of 
procuring Employment, not the Science of 
elegant Proportion, is the fiirefl Mark of 4 
fuperior Genius for Architcdlure ; what Suc- 
^efs do you think he could promile himfelf 
if om fuch a Conduct ? 
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Philebus. 
But 15 not 43ie Affiftance ef inferior Ar^ 
tifts neceffjtry vo ;jn ArdiSced ? 

'SOCRAttS. 

I T is *dod>tleft ad iittpcttant ^art t)f his 
Skiii in this Profcflion to knd\<r how to trie 
t*rcm, arrd to make a right u(e oif their Afi 
fillaftte. But if our ptetcn^d Ardhlted, 
wanting the Skill to make a right i^oice 
even of thefe Inferior Affiftatats, Ihould leave 
the Cotidud of his wht>lt Defigft to fotae 
one of them, who had infinuitfed hitofelf 
into hfs Confidence; what couM'be ju^y 
expedcd from this ina!e:ttifictnt Dtfigb, be- 
fides the Vanity of raiiUng at a profafe Exr 
pence lome vaftly inelegant StrmShire, to re- 
main a lading Monur^aent of his 0iigtace ? 

Phtlebus. 

This indeed would probably be thie Re- 
ward of the Confidence placed in fitch a 
Vice- Arch i ted. 

SoCRAtES. 

If then our young Monarch, Wantitij 
the Difcernmcnt neceilary to make i gbo< 
Choice even of the fubordiuate Officfers fit 
his Government, fliould run the tnighty 
Hazard of repofing on one of thefe Imagi- 
nary Pillars of State, the Weight arid Care 
of his whole Empire ; would not thi^ Sab- 
' ftirute of Imperial Authority, thus Weakly 
chofen from the officious Baiidf, cvct feady 
to offer, where it {qQHis vvatrtfng, that ttea- 

chcrrous 
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cherous and ignoble Aid, which would be 
rc]c£tcd with Difdain by a wcil-accomplillied 
Legiflator, prove a dangerous and an infuf- 
ficienc Support, like the feeble Reed, pier- 
cing the Royal Hand that leaned upon it ? 

P H I L E B u s. 

How then can he (leer with Safety thro' 
the Dangers of this faichlefs Ocean, if he 
can neither trull to his own Condud:, nor 
iecurely rely on the Guidance of others ? 

So CRATE?. 

There rqmains no Re(burce for him, in 
the Circumftances y oiir Counlels have redu- 
ced him to, bcfides the painful, though ne- 
cedary Task of tracing back the falfe Steps 
be has taken^ and applying himleifr perhaps 
too late, to retrieve the invaluable Trea- 
fiires of Princely Knowledge and Virtue he 
has negle<3:ed. In the mean while, the Go- 
vernment, that golden Harpentrufted to his 
unskilftil Hand, ipuft of neceffity be filled 
with Difcord and Injuflice, Viplepce and 
Oppreffion, varioufly prevailing and abound- 
ing throughoijt all its numerous Provinces; 
nor can thefc Ipreading .^ifchiefs be con- 
fined to his own Dominions, but will prove 
ipjurious.to the neighbouring Kingdoms. 
H^nce Wars ^nfue ; if unfuccefsful, the 
Pil^race and Calamity he muft fufTer from 
them aire vifible : but we will fuppoic him 
crowned with a conftant Succcflion of Vic- 

S corics 
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tones and Conquefts, beyond what the moft 
unbounded Ambition can afpire aften 

Philebus. 

Vou will then at lead acknowledge, that 
he will far outihine, in all the godlike Charms 
of Glory, the juft and unambitious Prince, 
formed by your regular Scheme of Govern- 
ment. 

Socrates. 

H E may perhaps be induced to fiilJer mag- 
nificent Trophies to be created, or fit aloft 
in his triumphal Car, deafened with the loud 
Acclaim of Nations new to Servitude, and 
patient of their forced Hypocrify, ill-con- 
cealed in chanting his barbarous Triumphs, 
The richeft Colours of Poefy or Painting 
may be employed in varnifliing over his falfe- 
ly virtuous Adions ; the lying Marble may 
proclaim him Immortal or Invincible ; and 
the rival Poets or Hiftorians may join in 
flattering him (or perhaps themfelves,) with 
the fame empty Promile of Immortality. But 
fhould fbme vain -glorious and effeminate 
Youth, new to the Exercifes of the Field, 
fuffer himfcif to be enwreathed by fond of- 
ficious Hands with the difhonoured Leaves, 
deflined to bind a Brow viiflorious in the 
Olympic Games, and meanly purchafe the 
Applaufe of a mercenary Crowd ; would this 
empty Shew equal the Satisfadion of the 
juft Prize obtained in the dufty Race ? 

* Phi- 
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Philebus. 

It would cxpofe him to the utmoft De* 
rifion. 

Socrates. 

And would not the (pecious Honours aC* 
filmed by an unjuft Conqueror appear inglo- 
rious and contemptible, in a degree beyond 
the Power of Laughter to exprels, if com- 
pared with the (olid and lafting Glories of a 
virtuous Prince, beloved and honoured by 4 
grateful People, and revered by diftant Na- 
tions, celebrating, not without Envy, the 
Bleffings of his righteous Sceptre ? 

Philebus. 

This latter Prince would be allowed by 
the httle Conimonvvcalth of Philofophcrs to 
have a truer Tafte of Glory, and the Aca- 
demy would perhaps rcfound with his Tri* 
umphs ; our youthful Conqueror, tired with 
the Applaufe of Nations, would not unwil- 
lingly refign to his humble Ambition thcle 
unenvied Honours. 

Socrates. 

H E would be too well iecured from the 
Pain of Envy, or from the more ufeful Paf- 
fion of Emulation, by his want of Wildom: 
But how great Ibever this Want may be ima- 
;ined, it muft be inlUfficicnt to conceal from 
lim all the fatal Evils produced by it. The 
various Scenes of Miiery, of which he had 
been the unhappy Author, would lometimes 
break in upon his View, force themfelvcs oa 
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his Thoughts, and difturb his conlcious Slum- 
bers. Where alasl fliall he turn his Eyes from 
thefe painful Prolpedts every where rifing to 
his Imagination ? How exclude the Heart* 
wounding Refledlions intruding on his fecrct 
Retirements ? 

Philebus. 

Your SimpHcity muft be very great, if 
you can lerioufly believe the Thoughts of 
a Monarch are to be difturbed by fuch idle 
Preams, fo cafily diverted by numberlefs 
T)elights. And whilft every thing around 
him wears a Face of Joy and chearful Gra- 
titude, he will remain no lefs unmoved by 
the unfcen Calamities of diftant Provinces, 
than the fimple Swain is untouched with the 
Diftrefs of finking Mariners in Oceans far 
remote, whilft he hears the neighbouring 
Wood gently waving with the Winds, and 
perhaps contributing to his peaceful Slumbers, 

Socrates. 

An Emperor, thus lulled into a peaceful 
Slumber, would burn with implacable Re-» 
fentment, fliould he be awakened out of his 
golden Dreams of Happinefs by the Voice 
of Truth, or by the Senfe of offended Ju-^ 
flice. He reje(Sts with Scorn the facred 
Counfels of Heayen-born Wifdom, infufed 
in vain into his obdurate Heart ; a Heart 
untouched by the Charms of Knowledge, and 
of all the lovely Train of Affedions it gives 
Birth to, Jie mocl^s the unfeen Powers 

above 
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above the Clouds, nor hears the Thunders 
hovering over his devoted Head : And is it 
to be imagined that Wifdom or Integrity can 
be admitted to ftand before him in any hu- 
man Shape, or dare to offer him, though in 
the humbled Manner, a juft Reprelenration 
of himfelf, or a faithful View of the Cala- 
mities of bleeding Nations, pioduced by his 
unrighteous Government? 

Philebus. 
The wifeft, if they obey the Counfels of 
their own Wifdom, will refufe fo dangerous 
and io dclperate an Undertaking. 

Socrates. 
He muft then be furrounded with Flat- 
terers and Sycophants, in their word and 
moft dangerous Difguifes, covered with fpe- 
cious Honours, and rendered venerable by 
the imaginary Charaders of a profound Know- 
ledge in the great Affairs of Empire, deep- 
ly engraven in their dark and myfterious 

Countenances. Unhappy Situation! • 

How fatal, if he is deceived by their Dif^ 
firaulation ! How frightful, if he difcerns 
what is concealed beneath the Mask I Their 
kind Endeavours will not be wanting to un- 
mask each other : But fhould his Ear be 
deaf to every Whifper uttered s^^ainft Ibme 
favourite Miichief, ibme Court-Viper creep- 
ing into hisBofom, and infinuating iriclf un- 
felt, he will at length -be undeceived, when 
he feels the fad Eflecjls of its Pcrfidioufncls. 

Phi. 
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Philebus. 
However he may difcover the mutual 
Treachery of his Courtiers, endeavouring to 
undermine each other, he will be too well 
armed with all the Powers of Punifhment to 
apprehend it will be employed againft him- 
fclf. 

Socrates. 
These dreadful Engines of Tyranny, 
often turned againft fuch as leaft deferve them 
by the Artifices infpired by a deeper Guilt, 
will prove far Icfs effcdual Inftruments of 
teaching them Virtue and Integrity, than of 
arming againft himfelf their iccret Hatred and 
implacable Refcntmenrs. His Prcfence will 
become terrible to his Attendants ; their very 
Fears will be conftrained, left they fliould 
be interpreted as Marks of confcious Guilt; 
nor will they even dare to tremble at his 
Approach. A gloomy Silence, raixt with 
Terror and Reftraint, will reign in the mag- 
nificent Apartments of Regal State j where 
the majcftick Figures of his Anceftors, frown- 
ing from the golden Arras, will Teem to 
pity or upbraid their degenerate Succeflbr. 
Every fecret Cabinet in his Palace will con- 
ceal the direful Complots of Fiend- like Trea- 
chery and Malice, not to be difcovered or 
guarded againft by Penetration itfelf; and 
the Icfs he is endued with a difcerning Ge- 
nius, the greater will be his Jealouly and 
undiftinguiiliing Diftruft, evea of iiich as are 

moft 
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mod faithfiil to him. Amidfl: thefe perplex- 
ing Anxieties, every PleaJiire will languifh, 
every Joy will fade away, every tender BloP- 
ibm of Delight will be deftroyed, as by Ibme 
Doxioas Wind or peftilential Blaft. His Mind, 
foftened with perpetual Luxuries, and long 
abandoned to its Paffions, when left thus 
deftitute of its wonted Enjoyments, and torn 
by the fierceft Refentments, will continual- 
ly prey on iffelf ; and every thing that was 
tender or amiable in his Temper will be ef- 
faced, and obfcurcd with black and horrid 
Sentiments. In vain does the Lyre employ 
its healing Charms to footh thefe Sorrows ; 
in vain is every enchanting Amulement 
fought to relieve this fettled Melancholy, 
for which no Medicine can be found. Mean 
while he is alarmed with the unwelcome 
Rumour of fome rifing Rebellion, or fohie 
formidable Alliance formed by hoftile Pow- 
ers; or perhaps his Bofom feels a nearer 
Wound from Ibme home-felc Difturbance, 
fome Tragiclncident within his own Family, 
piercing his Soul in the tendereft Part, and 
banifliing the lad Remains of Peace from hi? 
unquiet Breaft. Offended with thefe ceafe- 
lefs Cares and Sorrows, Sleep flies inexora . 
ble, in vain recalled by the complaining 
Voice of Winds whifpcring through penfive 
Groves, or invited by the wooing Murmurs 
of the Nymph from the diflant Cafcade. 
Health feels a fvvift Decay, not to be re- 

ftored 
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ffored by Herbs, or precious Balms ; and 
rhe Infirmities of Age, advancing before its 
time, adds to the Load of koyal Afi[|i<9:ions. 
And are thefe the Joys of Empire ? Are thefe 
the Features to be traced in a glorious and a 

happy Monarch ? But it is time to throw 

afide the I^encil, unwillingly employed on a 
Piece fo much overcharged with Sorrows. 
Perhaps, at the Cloie of Life, a beauteous 
Beam of Wifdom breaks in upon his gloomy 
Thoughts ; his daizizled Senfe perceives at 
length, revealed in its fiill Luftre, every love- 
ly Charm of Virtue, offered now no more 
ro his polluted Bolbm ; his ravifhed Eyes 
purfue with vain regret the parting Viilion, 
amiably fevere, piercmg his fickening Heart ; 
his fhuddering Spirit finks in Terrors, re- 
fer ved to be difclofed in Death, and not to 
be conceived without diflx)lving the tender 
Frame of Human Nature. And is it neceC- 
fary that I fliould proceed in defcribing this 
melancholy Scene, or render it yet more 
gloomy by the Horror of thofe juft Punifli- 
ments prepared for every great Offender by 
the wile and gracious Governor of the 
World ? He originally formed Mankind fpr 
the noble Enjoyments of focial Happinefs : 
And, fince the Attainment of it muft de- 
pend on their mutual Endeavours, can it be 
confiftent with his Wifdom or Goodnefs to 
fiiffer his gracious Defign to be fruftrated, 
by permittiDg the Ihjuftice of thofe who 

break 
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break in upon this Moral Harmony to go on 
for ever uncontrouled ? It is indeed highly a- 
greeable to his Wildom to leave them for a 
Time to their own Condudt, in order to af- 
ford a Field for the Exercife and Improve- 
ment of every Virtue, and to give them an 
Opportunity to diflinguilh themfelves by a 
right Behaviour, under a Variety of intri- 
cate and perplexing Circumdances : But 
when the Period ordained for thefe wife 
Purpofcs fliall be accomplifhed, he will fea- 
Ibnably interpofe in Mercy to Mankind, and 
cffed:ually reflrain by a juft and neceffa- 
ry Severity, thole Sons of Violence, who 
fliall fo long have difturbed the Happinefs 
of a World, by ungeneroufly refufing to 
comply with the gentler Inducements of 
Moral Obligation. 

Philebus. 
The grateful Hour of Dusk approaches ; 
mcthinks I hear the inviting Sound of Lutes, 
intermixed with fofter Voices, wafted hi- 
ther from yonder Grot, and conveying a kind 
Admonition to lole thefe anxious Thoughts 
in Pleafiires, fuch as may infufe new Senti- 
ments into the Hearts of thefe Strangers, if 
they can trufl their Virtue to abide lb dan- 
gerous a Tefl. The elegant Entertainment 
prepared by Protarchus may perhaps 
prevail, where my weaker Argument has 
failed. 

Pro- 



Protarchus. 
Native oiJlthefis (for fuch yofly O^fOC^ 
fulucfs of Language well inftnwSts me xo fer 
lute you) or rather, if my flattering Thpggbc 
deceives me not, that Wifefl: of her Sonf, 
whofe improving Converfe J fo |ong hsv^ 
wilhed to experience, and whofe epgagiog 
Manner you feem fo much to reiemble ; ipay 
I prefume to hope you will forgive the in- 
nocent Stratagem, fo well concerted (;>etw§fQ 
Us and your Companion, and oftep he ia-- 
duced, without his treacheroq$ Aid, to ho- 
nour us with your Prefence, no leis wel- 
come or lefs grateful to me, (ha^ to your 
own Alcibiades. Let this Evening |f^ 
freely given to the hofpitahle Rites of FnepcJ-^ 
fliip and Ibcial Mirth, not i)niipproved by 
the ferious Pleafantries of your in{l|ud):ive 
Genius : To-morrow, when thefe flowery 
Limes^ no longer envying the ipreading 
Tlatanus confecrated to [(pmortality by 
the Defcripti^ of Plato, ib^Il ^aio ip-i 
vite you to their lifl:ening Shades, we will 
repeat with you the feverer Enten^immeats 
of Philolbphy, rendered ib agr-ee^bleby yi)iir 
fuperior Skill in Plealures- 



Errors of the Prfff. 

Jp A G E 10. Line 14. for Happin : read Happinefi, p. 24, 
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